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HOME AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


F I am not too late, and if a layman may have his say after 
three articles on Boarding Schools by priests, I should like 
to contribute to the discussion started at the end of last year 
| and continued in the first months of this year. 

| The Catholic home and the Catholic boarding school are 
both institutions of inestimable value in the bringing up of 
children so that they may have all possible education and 
training. Nothing in the world will take the place of the Catholic 
home; but there is no doubt that the boarding school can assist 
in the training of the child. The two institutions should not be 
in any way antagonistic or even in competition with one 
another : they should be complementary and co-operative. Each 
has very special contributions to training. It would be lamen- 
table if parents were to think that at the earliest possible age 
their child should be sent off to school and have its education 
| left to teachers : but parents should not think that their training, 
and their training alone, will suffice for their child’s complete 
education. 

The first element in the training of a child is that the child 
is the object of love and solicitude. Love begets and stimulates 
love. Parental love arouses love in the child. The child’s first 
lesson is in love. It should be taught to love parents, brothers 

and sisters, and all others with whom it is associated. Our 
supreme duty in this life is to love God and love our neighbour. 
This passion of love, and the will to love, must be initiated and 
developed : and it seems that only in the family and in the care 
of parents can this noble attitude of mind and heart be adopted 
and fixed. It would be difficult for anyone to develop a love of 
God, and of God made Man, unless the power of love had first 
een realized in family life. 

The solicitude of parents can also be brought to the atten- 
tion of the child and can be used to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility in the young growing mind. Love and a high sense of 
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duty are among the most important basic elements of character; 
and it is loving parents alone who can lay that foundation of 
a rich, noble and pious character. 

It must be remembered, also, that the development of love 
and of character works both ways—from child to parents as 
well as from parents to child. Primitive affection and Christian 
love in parents are greatly stimulated and enhanced by the 
presence of the child. Sense of duty, and immediate respon- 
sibility for the proper upbringing of the child, cannot fail to 
be a strong and wholesome influence in the spiritual develop- 
ment of the parents. These are essentials which the home alone 
can provide. 

From my own observation I am inclined to believe that 
Christian teaching from babyhood onwards, when given by 
parents in loving solicitude, is the best means of establishing a 
love of God and of Christ our Lord which subsequent misinfor- 
mation and anti-christian teaching, and the wayward pursuit 
of worldly pleasure, can never eradicate. Children may be 
misled, and may wander from their allegiance to the Faith; but 
there comes a time when the early teaching and training of the 
home assert themselves. There is a profound tendency, growing 
stronger as the hold on earthly life weakens, to return to the 
truths with which conscious life started, and to the observances 
established in early home life. 

The sense of responsibility developed in the child at home 
has a particular application to practical life. The founding and 
running of a home require sound economic endeavour and the 
habit of such endeavour has to be learnt in the face of reality 
and for the sake of the happiness of the reasonable prosperity 
of future homes. No school in the world can instil profoundly 
or even initiate in the child this essential element in its training 
which can be received in the home. 

All this presupposes a good or fairly good home where both 
parents are loving, both have an essential sense of responsibility, 
and both are Catholic. Yet even if only one parent be Catholic 
the child can receive some proportion of these essentials of up- 
bringing in the home better than anywhere else in the world. 
But there are many parents who neglect their duty; and there 
are parents who are in conflict rather than co-operative with 
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one another. Many parents are incompetent to preside over 
the development of their children, and many are unwilling 
even to try. In such cases the child cannot be sent too early to 
boarding school, so that its beneficent influence may enter 
into a neglected life. 

The Catholic boarding school is a priceless institution. No 
praise is too high for it. The work of the religious and lay 
teachers who devote their lives to the education and training 
of youth, and to bringing up and training young minds in love 
and veneration of our Divine Lord, is sublime and holy. Their 
work, however, cannot take the place of the training which the 
home alone can provide; and the question arises: How soon 
should a child be taken from the home and introduced to the 
surroundings and discipline of the boarding school? I give it as 
my opinion that the change can easily be made too soon. It is 
possible that when a child is plucked from the loving environ- 
ment of home and is sent to school where there is a different 
discipline, and where antagonisms and feeling of estrangement 
may arise, damage may be done to the early implantations of 
love and to the sense of responsibility towards those loved. The 
younger the child, the greater the danger of damage; and at any 
age the damage should be guarded against carefully. The ideal 
time for the change would be when the child wants to go to 
boarding school, when he or she feels the beginnings of an urge 
to step out in life and to develop away from the surroundings 
associated with childhood. In any case, I feel that strict dis- 
cipline should be applied without sternness but with the highest 
measure of gentleness and kindness so that the young person 
may not feel imprisoned or unhealthily restricted. I am sure 
that when a child feels a special longing to return home a visit 
to the home should not be too swiftly or too inconsiderately 
interdicted. We all know that people leaving the homeland and 
going abroad have an overriding desire to visit again the scenes 
of their childhood and youth and to see once more their loved 
ones and friends. When the visit has been made, they are happy 
to depart again to their new home and to settle down happily 
and with feelings of satisfaction. Similar feelings are found in 
children away from home at boarding school, and they deserve 
a similar consideration, 
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In attempting to decide the age which is best for the change 
from home life to boarding school, a fact of our day must be 
carefully weighed. Catholics, like other people, are clamouring 
for a limitation of the number of the children they should have. 
Two reasons are given: the problem of housing and feeding, 
and the problem of schooling. 

On every hand the statement is made: I would rather have 
one or at the most two children and give them a good school 
training than have a large family (and anything over three or 
four children is now considered a large family) and give them 
education at an indifferent boarding school or perhaps not at 
any boarding school! 

A view I should like to advance here is that the boarding 
school is of the greatest importance, one might even say essen- 
tial, for the production of educated persons: and a brief spell 
at a boarding school—a year or only six months—would be 
vastly better than nothing. If a custom grew up of sending 
children as boarders for only the last two years of their school- 
ing, the relief to the purses and consciences of Catholic parents 
would be enormous. 

Boarding schools for that age-group are greatly needed at 
present and will be increasingly in demand. It is not only that 
otherwise families will continue to be limited according to the 
high fees that have to be paid for the education of children, but 
such schools would serve senior school children and other youths 
who could not at present attend a Catholic boarding school and 
who would be able to avail themselves of the advantages belong- 
ing to that great institution. Students with opportunities for far 
more advanced studies usually enrol in day or night schools 
and colleges. Their facilities may be excellent for technical 
training, but they cannot give the community life which a 
Catholic boarding school alone can supply. 

The value of the sort of boarding school training just sug- 
gested is so great that it is worth consideration even for short 
spells from six months to two years. Experience has shown that 
the benefits reaped by students during these short periods are 
of unexpectedly high value. Schools of this kind are quite 
common in North America, where I have had much experience 
of them; and their very considerable advantages are every- 
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where apparent. The student who has spent even a year in 
such a school is much better qualified to take an important 
position in his country than is one with merely technical train- 
ing. The boarding school is a strong influence in the formation 
of character, personality, and habit of mind, and it is that 
foundation which largely determines the competence of a person 
in public and private affairs. 

Much of what I have written may be at first sight unaccep- 
table to some with a long experience in the working of boarding 
schools, but I offer my suggestions for patient consideration, as 
I have made them out of a long and wide experience. 


Joun LyLe-CAMERON 





SOCIOLOGY OF THE PARISH 


N recent years a number of studies of parishes have been 

made by social anthropologists and sociologists in places as 
far apart as French Canada, Spain, Central America, France, 
the United States and Belgium.' They are evidence that there 
is a growing realization that the pastoral ministry can be helped 
by a more exact understanding of the many factors, historical, 
economic, demographic and psychological, which influence the 
group and environment in which it has to be exercised. Never- 
theless a growth in the appreciation of the value of these studies 
has been hindered by an understandable suspicion of the social 
sciences in general and of sociology, which in its origins and its 
originators is the most secularized approach to the study of 
human problems, in particular.” So strong is this suspicion that 

1 Of these the most valuable and suggestive are the following: Pratique religieuse 
et milieux sociaux, by Claire Leplae (Institut de Recherches Economiques et 
Sociales, Louvain, 1949)—a study of a parish in Brussels; Southern Parish: Vol. I, 
Dynamics of a City Parish, by J. H. Fichter, S.J. (University of Chicago Press, 
1951)—a study of an old Parish in New Orleans; Les soubassements sociologiques d’ une 
paroisse, by L. Rétif, in Masses Ouvriéres, February 1951—an analysis of some of 
the elements of a parish in Paris. 


2 It should be noted that the term “‘sociology”’ is used here in its strict sense of 
the science ‘‘which deals with the topics of all the other social sciences from a par- 
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Professor Leclercq felt it necessary to preface Doctor Leplae’s 
study with the following explanation: 


A psychology which provides a more exact knowledge of the 
conditions of spiritual development cannot but be of value to 
spirituality, even if at first it seems to upset some generally 
accepted opinions. In the same way, an exact knowledge of social 
influences cannot but help the action of religion on environment. 
But our pastoral ministry is only too often still at the level of “old 
wives’ remedies’’, of the kind left behind long ago in the sphere 
of medicine. . . . We are only now beginning, and that sporad- 
ically, to apply to religious action the procedures of scientific 
investigation which have given such obvious results in other 
domains. 


There is every justification for submitting the parish to such 
an investigation for the greater good of souls, if only because it 
must shape and adapt itself to the social changes which affect 
all those who live within its confines. Fundamentally the parish 
has preserved in an increasingly urban and industrial age the 
same character and characteristics as in the days when there 
were only small towns and villages, and when most of the work 
was done by hand in the village community. Moreover, the 
parish is no longer in any sense conterminous with the other 
groups and associations which men have formed to pursue 
civic, economic or political ends. So far are they from this, that 
these associations which make up the modern world have for 
the most part come into being and developed remote from any 
sound Christian influence. Yet for most men these are the real 
things, their factory community, their Trade Union branch, 
even their neighbourhood unit, while the parish is something 
artificial in the sense that it does not correspond to any expcri- 
ence in real life. Certain forms of social activity in the parish 
may seem to overcome this, but in reality they only serve to 
cloak it and do not get down to the roots of the problem. That 
some form of adaptation is called for has been a constantly re- 
ticular point of view, namely that of the nature of the social relationships exhibited 
in them’’—to use Ginsberg’s definition—and not in the everyday sense of a mix- 
ture of social fact and social philosophy. The fact that it counts Comte and Durk- 


heim among its progenitors has not endeared it to Catholic thinkers! 
1 Op. cit. pp. 5-6. 
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curring theme in papal directives since the first encyclical of 
Pius XI, Ubi arcano, and was recently expressed most forcibly 
by our present Holy Father : 


The living body grows, develops itself, tends towards 
maturity. The Mystical Body of Christ, like the physical mem- 
bers who compose it, does not live or move in the abstract, out- 
side the unceasingly changing conditions of time and place. It is 
not and cannot be segregated from the world which surrounds it. 
It is always of its century, advances with it day by day, hour by 
hour, adapting continually its manner and its demeanour to that 
of the society in which it must operate.! 


The parish does not escape from this necessity of change and 
adaptation, because it is itself the Church in microcosm, in 
miniature. In fact the parish may be considered from several 
different aspects. In the first place, it is the cell of that living 
organic unity which is the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
For the members of that Body it is normally the source of sacra- 
mental grace and the focus of their worship, the sacrifice of the 
Mass offered in the parish church. In any given place it zs the 
visible Church that Christ founded, the city set on a hill. It is 
“the permanent incarnation of the Son of God’’. Just as the 
humanity of Our Blessed Lord was the instrument chosen by 
Him to effect the redemption of mankind, so the Church in its 
humanity is the instrument chosen by Him to be united to 
Him, as His spouse and His Mystical Body, to continue this re- 
demptive work throughout every age and in every place. In the 
Church live on the triple powers of Christ, of teaching, sancti- 
fying and ruling, and in our day these are exercised in that 
group or community which is called the parish. It is necessary 
to establish this first, before considering the parish from a socio- 
logical point of view, because the bond of union in the parish is 
quite different from the bond in any other society. For while 
being human, it is divine; while being made up of men, it is at 

1 Address to the students of the Papal College of Anagni, on the occasion of its 
fiftieth anniversary, 29 April, 1949. 

2? The Church existed for many centuries without parishes as we know them 
now, and it was only after the Carolingian reforms that the parish emerged as an 


institution. In no sense is it of divine law, and so it could be modified in line with 
changing conditions if ecclesiastical authority deemed it necessary. 
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the same time a group which lives with a supernatural life, and 
whose principle of unity is the Holy Spirit. So the parish, as a 
living organic group in the Church, in some essential respects 
transcends all human societies. 

This transcendence overflows as it were into the second 
aspect, that of the parish as an administrative unit, set up by the 
Church’s authority and regulated in its every detail by the 
Canon Law of the Church. From its definition in the Code it is 
clear that the parish is the unit in the scheme of the Church’s 
organization. 


The territory of every diocese is to be divided into distinct 
territorial units ; and each unit is to have a special church with a 
designated people, and a special rector is to be given charge over 
it as its proper pastor for the necessary cure of souls. . . . Such 
units are parishes.! 


The two functions of sanctifying and of ruling are part of 
the nature of the Church herself and as such, except in acci- 
dentals such as the more or less extended use of the vernacular 
in the administration of the Sacraments, will be unchanging. 


The rulers in the Church are the Pope and the bishops, and the 
parish priests are associated with the latter. The members of a 
parish are the subjects of the parish priest in so far as he has the 
cure of their souls. Similarly in the work of sanctification, the 
ministers of the Sacraments are the bishops and priests. How- 
ever, it would seem that, while obviously the content of the 
Church’s teaching must remain the same, its mode of presenta- 
tion must differ from age to age and from place to place. Part 
of the modern science of missiology is concerned precisely with 
this, a thorough knowledge of the ethnological and anthro- 
pological background of the peoples to whom the faith is to be 
presented, in order that they may the better assimilate it. Here 
the findings of the sociologist and the social anthropologist may 
be of great value, even in non-missionary countries, in making 
the faith live to the modern mind. 

But it is with the third aspect of the parish that the sociolo- 
gist is most concerned, namely with the parish as a social group, 


1C.1.C. Can. 216, nn. 1 and 3. 
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a complex system of social relations, technically a formally 
organized group, in accordance with the sociologist’s definition 
of such a group as “‘a distinctive and organized plan of relations 
by designated persons participating in the pursuit of some one 
or several implicit or explicit values”. Thus the sociologist, 
while abstracting from the fact that these “‘values” are super- 
natural, can very well make a factual study of the parish group, 
in terms of the social relations and the social reaction within it. 
For this is the object of his study: the social interaction of men 
in groups. 


This approach limits the sociology of the parish, of course, to 
the visible, historically developed aspects of the Church—its in- 
carnation in the cultural terms of given societies. It must be clear 
that narrowing the range of observation to this aspect brings into 
view only a part of the whole reality, a part which is nevertheless 
essential. The elucidation of the mystery of the Church is the 
task of the theologian, but other disciplines, so long as they are 
applied within the limitations set by their own formal objects and 
their proper methods, may find in the history and organization 
of the Church a rich source of data for exploration. Eventually, 
the Church, in turn, may be served by the application of the 
knowledge so obtained. 


This is the opinion of the editors of the first book in English to 
treat of this subject at any length. They refer to the spadework 
already accomplished in this field by two previous writers. The 
first is Father Franciszek Mirek who opened up the whole dis- 
cussion of these problems in his Elementy spoeczne parafi rzymsko- 
katolickie), wstep do socjologii parafit (Social Elements of a Roman 
Catholic Parish ; an Introduction to a Sociology of the Parish), 
published in 1928; and the second is Professor Gabriel Le Bras 
who published in 1942 and 1945 the two volumes of his Jntro- 
duction a I’ Histoire de la pratique religieuse en France. Owing to the 
inaccessibility of the first of these two works, it may be said that 
pioneer work in religious sociology in the past ten years has 
been greatly aided by Professor Le Bras, and in fact it is true to 
say that the “‘school’’ of which he is the founder and the inspira- 


1 The Sociology of the Parish. An Introductory Symposium. Edited by C. J, 
Nuesse and T. J. Harte, C.S.s.R. (Bruce, 1951). 
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tion is today making the most important contributions to the 
sociology of the parish. In 1948 the first International Confer- 
ence of Religious Sociology was held at Louvain, followed by a 
second Conference also in Louvain in 1949 and a third at 
Breda in Holland in 1950. The papers read at this last confer- 
ence have been printed in full, with an introduction by Professor 
Le Bras, in Lumen Vitae, Vol. VI, Nos. 1-2, 1951. From these 
papers one gets a remarkably comprehensive view of the founda- 
tions being laid for this new science all over the Catholic world. 

Of all the countries in Europe where research in these 
matters is going on, Holland is in the van, although most of the 
research there is on a wider basis than the individual parish. 
The Dutch Bishops have set up a Catholic Social Ecclesiastical 
Institute, under the direction of Professor Zeegers of Nijmegen, 
with a central office in the Hague and various subsidiary offices 
in the other provinces. Former students of Professor Le Bras are 
at work in Italy, in Rome and Milan ;? while others are carry- 
ing on similar projects in the U.S.A. in connexion with the 
Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. It seems 
to be regrettably true that up to the present very little, if any, 
work of this-nature has been undertaken in a scientific way in 
England. Although it should perhaps be said in extenuation 
that both France and the United States of America, where 
studies of individual parishes have been undertaken, certainly 
enjoy an advantage in that Catholic sociologists holding chairs 
in Universities—Professor Le Bras at the Sorbonne and Doctors 
Furfey, Harte and Nuesse at Catholic University, Washington, 
are examples—are able to suggest such studies to post-graduate 
workers as suitable research for doctoral theses. 

What can one hope to gain from such studies? First of all, 
they should not mean an attempt to turn the spreading of the 
Gospel into an exact science with statistics, formulae, graphs 
and systems of efficiency. On the other hand, as Father Rétif 
has suggested, they “‘will prevent us from turning our pastoral 


1 The most recent account of this work is to be found in a paper entitled 
“The Present State of Religious Sociology”, read by Professor Le Bras at the 
Ambrosianeum of Milan on 24 April, 1952, and published in Realtd Sociale d’ Oggi, 
May 1952. 

? Cf. Elementi di spiegazione sociologica e geografica della pratica religiosa nella Diocest 
dt Mantova, in Realta Sociale 2’ Oggi, December 1951. 
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work, through a lack of analysis of human situations, into a 
mere process of parochialization”. By this is meant trying to 
force life into the administrative structure of the Church, 
attempting to create a spiritual community which has no 
necessary links with those human groupings which already exist 
in real life. 

No one, least of all those most skilled in this branch of re- 
search, would wish to make any extravagant claims for what 
has already been achieved. In fact they would be inclined to say 
that they are still seeking methods and perfecting techniques. 
Nevertheless there is one practical use which is being made of 
such methods as have already been tried and proved. A number 
of dioceses in France now have central diocesan committees for 
planning parish missions, and some months before the 
missioners arrive the committee provide the parish clergy with 
the questionnaires which will enable them to make a simple 
sociological survey. With the results of this the mission fathers 
know to what social situation they are to address themselves, 
i.e. they know the parish as a group of living people with their 
background of work and play, and with the social relations 
which form and mould them. This too has its advantages in any 
organized follow-up to the mission. 

One of the chapters in the book Sociology of the Parish deals 
with the question of ‘“The Parish Survey”’,! and defines it as ‘fa 
comprehensive investigation of measurable and significant 
social, economic, and religious conditions as they exist in a 
specific parish at a specific time, with the purpose of recom- 
mending and urging ameliorative action for those aspects which 
do not measure up to an ideal norm of parish life”’. This survey, 
which will be seen to have an immediate practical bearing, is to 
be distinguished from parish research which is concerned with 
“disinterested exploration into uncharted regions for the pur- 
pose of arriving at principles or laws relative to the behaviour 
of persons, groups, or institutions”. This latter can obviously 
only be undertaken by trained investigators, and its chief use 
would seem to be in new suburban districts, in the neighbour- 


1 Contributed by Brother G. J. Schnepp, S.M., who is himself the author of a 
sociological study of a parish, Leakage from a City Parish (Catholic University of 
America, 1942). 
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hood units to which the modern town planner seems to be 
wedded. Indeed one writer suggests that “‘these studies must not 
start with administrative divisions, parishes or deaneries, town- 
ships or provinces; one should first endeavour to mark out the 
already existing human entity. Thus it would be advantageous 
to study the religious practice and behaviour in a given region 
or district, rather than in a deanery or parish, unless these are 
truly social units.’”? 

Perhaps the most important value of the application of 
sociological techniques to the parish is seen when one considers 
the missionary role of the parish, namely that it is not a closed 
group of Catholics, but an open group preoccupied, in an apos- 
tolic sense, with all those who are outside the Church but who 
live within its boundaries and influence. They cannot be 
thought of as isolated atomized individuals, because their atti- 
tudes (including their attitude to the Church)'are very largely 
formed by the social pressures that surround them. These must 
be charted, analysed and ultimately influenced, so that they 
move people towards the parish rather than away from it. In 
some respects this concept of the parish as a unit of the missionary 


Church must be at the heart of any sociological approach to the 
parochial group and the other social groups that surround it. If 
it provides the motive and the guiding inspiration then the 
danger of a mere mechanistic or determinist interpretation of 
facts is reduced, and whatever value there is in the techniques 
and findings of this new science of religious sociology will be at 
the service of the Church. Joun Fitzsimons 


CONTEMPLATION 


OBSERVATIONS ON A RECENT BooK 


ATHER MERTON’S new book, The Ascent to Truth,? is a 
very important one. It is an exposition of St John of the 
Cross with the practical aim of helping men to appreciate the 


1 Francis Houtart, “Social Structures and Religious Zones”, in Lumen Vitae, VI, 
1-2, p. 223. 
* The Ascent to Truth. By Thomas Merton. Pp. x x 252. (Hollis & Carter. 185.) 
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value and need of contemplative prayer. The problems of 
society, says the author, cannot ultimately be solved except in 
terms of the moral life of individuals. “‘If the citizens are sane, 
the city will be sane. If the citizens are wild animals, the city 
will be a jungle.”’ The sanity of individuals must then be our 
immediate aim. In that work “‘the subject of contemplation 
becomes a vastly important one, since contemplation is one of 
the indications of spiritual maturity”’. 

Father Merton divides his book into three parts. In the first 
he defines the nature of the contemplative experience; in the 
second he tells us something of the necessary interior ascesis 
which leads up to it; and in the third he gives a brief sketch of 
mature contemplation. As guides in expounding the teaching 
of St John of the Cross he follows chiefly M. Maritain’s The 
Degrees of Knowledge and Prayer and Intelligence and Monsignor 
Journet’s The Dark Knowledge of God. He shows a good grasp of 
the relevant parts of theology ; he is learned, lucid and judicious ; 
and his graceful style makes his book, even in its most abstruse 
parts, pleasant and attractive to read. 

In the Catholic theology of mysticism there are, says Father 
Merton, theologians of light and theologians of darkness. He 
names Origen, St Augustine, St Bernard and St Thomas as 
theologians of light ; and Pseudo-Dionysius, St Gregory of Nyssa 
(who is very much a forerunner of St John of the Cross) and 
St John of the Cross himself as theologians of darkness. But 
there is no opposition between the two schools, if such they may 
be called. They merely emphasize different aspects of the same 
truth, and their fundamental teaching is identical, namely that 
God is incomprehensible. ‘‘Illud est ultimum cognitionis hu- 
manae de Deo, quod sciat se Deum nescire, inquantum cog- 
noscit illud, quod Deus est, omne ipsum quod de eo intelligimus 
excedere.”” (St Thomas, de Pot., vii, 5, ad 14.) It is the infinite 
brilliance of God that creates the mystic darkness, in that He 
blinds, so to say, the capacity of the created intellect, as the 
brightness of the sun blinds the human eye. Mysticism is thus 
the crown of metaphysics, as P. Maréchal, S.J., has said. The 
contemplative confirms by experience the teaching of Catholic 
philosophy and theology. 

It is a not uncommon view in certain quarters that the 
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highest form of prayer is a dim, pantheistic experience, equally 
to be found in all the great religions. Mr Aldous Huxley pro- 
pounds it in his Grey Eminence. According to this theory there is 
an inevitable opposition between mystical prayer on the one 
hand and on the other an organized Church and a dogmatic 
creed ; Catholic contemplatives, therefore, and notably St John 
of the Cross, find themselves ill at ease in the Faith. Father 
Merton is trenchant with this theory. To assume a tension in 
St John of the Cross between his Catholicism and his mysticism 
is to travesty his life and teaching. Nowhere does he express 
any sense of incompatibility between the God whose “‘substan- 
tial touches” enraptured him and the God about whom he had 
learnt in the schools of Salamanca. The theology of St Thomas 
forms the basis of his mystical teaching, as Father Merton 
insists. By its standards he tested the spirits to see if they were 
of God. Even in the use of the texts of Scripture to prove or 
support the principles of his mystical teaching he was a literalist 
of the then new school of Fray Luis de Leon. He was not, of 
course, a literalist as we would understand the term today; but 
the extravagant use of the accommodated sense, so dear to 
many of his predecessors, finds no favour with him. Scholastic 
philosophy and theology and the Sacred Scriptures soundly 
interpreted according to the best principles of the day were the 
stuff of St John’s mind. He was always a loyal son of the Church, 
not merely in the sense that he was prepared to submit all he 
wrote to her judgement, but in the fuller and real sense that 
Catholic doctrine, the Catholic way of life and Catholic worship 
were part and parcel of his spiritual life. 

A feature of Father Merton’s book is the emphasis he very 
rightly lays on the function of the intellect and reason in the 
life of prayer. In this he is true to St John of the Cross, who is 
always very rational. St John was too good a theologian to 
indulge in flights of fancy; for visions, raptures and the like he 
had little taste or time; it was the life of faith that alone mat- 
tered. Although, according to the teaching of St John, the 
contemplative union with God is made by way of the will and 
charity, and the intellect appears to be incapacitated by the 
supreme incomprcehensibility of God, still the activity of the 
intellect is never abrogated; contemplation is an act of faith 
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as well as of charity ; and the testing of the genuineness of one’s 
experiences rests with the rightly informed intellect; and in the 
ascetical process which prepares and frees the soul for a high 
degree of prayer, reason and judgement must exercise with the 
aid of grace and the gifts of the Holy Ghost a constant, super- 
natural prudence (“‘like the headlights of a car on a dark 
night,”’ says Father Merton) in order to keep the soul unswerv- 
ingly on the high road to God. 

Father Merton gives us a positive exposition of the teaching 
of St John of the Cross. He has deliberately avoided the con- 
troversy with which unfortunately the Catholic theology of 
mysticism bristles. Such controversy as he embarks on is directed 
almost exclusively against the outsider, to refute unbelief and 
false mysticism in its various forms. There is obviously very 
much to be said for his attitude, especially in a book of this kind. 
But there is one important matter at least which has been the 
subject of controversy but is now passing out of the sphere of 
disputed questions, and on which he should have written; it is 
a definite point of St John of the Cross’s teaching and it has 
great practical value for the spiritual life and therefore for the 
moral perfection of the individual, which is Father Merton’s 
avowed aim in his book. I refer to active or acquired contem- 
plation. In fact the author appears to misunderstand the nature 
of this kind of contemplation, with the result that the other 
kind on which he writes so beautifully and penetratingly— 
infused or passive contemplation—remains always a trifle vague 
and indefinite in the reader’s mind. He writes (p. 206) : 


In any kind of love, human or divine, the soul can reflect on 
its own loving activity, and thus become the object of its own 
knowledge. For this reason, the delight of human love can pro- 
duce a state which resembles an inferior brand of contemplation, 
if the mind rests in this delightful experience and enjoys it for 
its own sake. In this case love is the object of a reflective intuition. 
The soul rests in fruition of its own experience. ... 

Now, in lower degrees of religious experience, the same thing 
can take place. The soul feels in itself an intense love of God, 
reflects upon that love, and adds to this reflection the thought 
that it is also loved beyond measure by God Himself. Here the 
love itself is the object of knowledge. It is our love that we con- 
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template. We rest and rejoice in the knowledge that we love 
and are loved. This is not, strictly speaking, infused contempla- 
tion, at least in my opinion. It is what some writers call “‘acquired 
contemplation’, although the validity of such a term is disputed 
and I have no intention of discussing it here. 


When one recalls St John of the Cross’s insistence on the 
life of faith and his stern inculcation of detachment, it is a 
little surprising to read that the reflective intuition of one’s own 
religious feelings and experience could possibly be mistaken for 
infused contemplation. But neither is it acquired contempla- 
tion. It is not even prayer. All prayer is “‘ascensus mentis ad 
Deum’, and acquired contemplation, as it is ordinarily ex- 
plained, is a form of prayer. God is its direct object, and not the 
feelings one has about Him. One may be aware of those feelings, 
just as a mother is aware of the love she bears her child. But, 
however conscious she is of her feelings, it is the child (and not 
they) who is the object of her loving regard. 

Acquired contemplation is a quite common form of prayer; 
it is the normal development of mental prayer. Arranged 
schematically, the growth of prayer takes the following course. 
There is, first, formal meditation, consisting of thoughts (discursus) 
and acts and affections. Then the thinking part becomes sim- 
plified ; the affections take fire without discursive preparation. 
This is known as affective prayer. Next, the affections them- 
selves also become simplified, and mental prayer consists of an 
awareness of God in whose presence one is content to be. It is 
an instance of acts producing a habit, as St John of the Cross 
says in a passage I shall quote later. Father Merton speaks of 
this attitude of simple awareness of God; but he regards it as 
the soul’s part in corresponding to infused knowledge and love 
in the prayer of quiet. It is difficult to see how this position can 
be sustained. This awareness of God is not really passive prayer. 
It does not happen in one. It is active recollection; the soul 
deliberately rests itself on God and endeavours without strain 
or anxiety to remain there. 

This quite definite degree of prayer has been given various 
names. The seventeenth-century Carmelite commentators on 
St John of the Cross were the first to call it “‘acquired contem- 
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plation’’. St Francis de Sales, whose authority in these matters 
is paramount, especially when you are thinking of devout souls 
in the world, calls it the prayer of “‘simple remise”’ ; Bossuet, the 
prayer of simplicity ; others, the prayer of faith. If it is not real 
contemplation, what is it? It is an act of loving regard towards 
God, and is surely as much an act of contemplation as the 
loving regard of a mother sitting by her child’s cradle. To gaze 
from a hilltop on a beautiful landscape and admire it in a general 
way without adverting to its details is to contemplate it. To 
gaze on God in one simple act of love or adoration is equally 
to contemplate. Ifa man can practise mental prayer in no other 
way than this he has the gift of contemplation. But the early 
Carmelite theologians were right in calling it acquired or active 
contemplation. Such a man is not yet in the mystic states. This 
kind of prayer is not by any means always delightful and satis- 
fying. At the outset it may be so, partly because the soul has 
found the key that fits the lock, the answer to the difficulties it is 
experiencing in the life of prayer. We are all somewhat chary 
of freeing ourselves from the fetters of formal meditation; and 
directors are not always as wise as St Francis de Sales or St John 
of the Cross. The liberation, when it comes, can be the lifting 
of a great load. But, as time goes on, the feeling of liberation 
passes and novelty wears off. The imagination, having little to 
occupy it, runs after a host of distractions ; and the feelings are 
dry and dissatisfied. It is the night of sense, arid contemplation. 
Must we, then, call the night of sense the beginnings of 
infused contemplation? Is it not rather the preparation for 
infused contemplation, the tunnel that leads to the breaking of 
God’s infused light and love? Such a prayer, unhelped as it is 
by the imagination and the feelings, is very much an act of 
sheer faith and charity. There is here no gaiety in the soul’s 
march, none of the delightful experience of which Father Merton 
speaks ; it is just dull, dogged plodding; and because it is plod- 
ding, you are very conscious of your own efforts, of the activity 
you must exercise. St Teresa, whose terminology, I suspect, has 
influenced Father Merton in so summarily dismissing acquired 
contemplation, had herself in fact a long experience of this type 
of prayer, and we hear of her shaking the hourglass to speed 
the period of weary mental prayer. 
Vol. xxxvil QZ, 
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It was, as I have said, the earliest Carmelite commentators 
on St John of the Cross who coined the term “acquired con- 
templation”. They did so in the belief that it was an essential 
part of his teaching on prayer. Their view, it is true, has not 
gone undisputed among more recent Carmelite theologians; 
but today the Carmelites generally have returned to the teach- 
ing of the seventeenth century. The present Professor of Spiri- 
tual Theology at the Carmelite International College in Rome, 
P. Gabriele di S. M. Maddalena, in his published lectures, La 
Contemplazione Acquisita, propounds the thesis that St John of the 
Cross is the master of acquired contemplation, that the doctrine 
is an integral part of the Saint’s teaching on prayer. Moreover, 
he considers it of vital importance to the theology of contempla- 
tion and to the work of a director of souls. He writes in his 
concluding paragraph: 





Souls of prayer should be taught the existence of a form of 
contemplation in which the divine infusion remains hidden and 
which therefore demands of them an active attitude of soul; a 
form of contemplation, that is, which must be distinguished in 
practice from contemplation which is experimentally infused. 
This distinction of two forms of contemplation undoubtedly 
marks a great advance in the science of mysticism, and to 
attempt to suppress it in order to return to a vaguer notion of 
infused contemplation in which no account is taken of the 
various psychological aspects of the prayer would entail a definite 
setback to spiritual theology. If this sacred science is to provide 
souls with sound direction, it must make the necessary distinc- 
tions between the various stages of prayer and assign to each its 
appropriate direction. Therefore we must retain—under another 
name, if you like, provided it is suitable—the precious doctrine 
of active contemplation advocated by St John of the Cross. 


It is impossible in an article to quote all the passages of 
St John of the Cross in which he clearly teaches acq uired 
contemplation. I will quote the chief, from the Ascent of Mount 
Carmel (Book II, Ch. xiv, n. 2): 





It must be known that the end of reasoning and meditation 
on the things of God is to gain some knowledge and love of God, 
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and each time that the soul gains this through meditation, it is 
an act; and just as many acts, of whatever kind, end by forming 
a habit in the soul, just so, many of these acts of loving know- 
ledge which the soul has been making one after another from 
time to time come through repetition to be so continuous in it 
that they become habitual. This end God is wont to effect in 
many souls without the intervention of these acts (or at least 
without many such acts having preceded it), by setting them at 
once in contemplation. And thus that which aforetime the soul 
was gaining gradually through its labour of meditation upon 
particular facts has now through practice, as we have been saying, 
become converted and changed into a habit and substance of 
loving knowledge, of a general kind, and not distinct or par- 
ticular as before. Wherefore, when it gives itself to prayer, the 
soul is now like one to whom water has been brought, so that he 
drinks peacefully without labour, and is no longer forced to 
draw the water through aqueducts of past meditations and 
forms and figures. So that, as soon as the soul comes to God, it 
makes an act of knowledge, confused, loving, passive and tran- 
quil, wherein it drinks of wisdom and love and delight. 


This is the prayer we have described earlier, into which medi- 
tation naturally issues. It is not mystic, not experimentally 
infused. It is the prayer taught by St Francis de Sales, Bossuet, 
de Caussade, in earlier times by the unknown English priest 
who wrote The Cloud of Unknowing, and still earlier by Richard 
of St Victor.2 Nor must one be misled by St John’s use of the 
word “‘passive’’. It is clear from the whole passage that he does 
not mean “‘passive”’ in the technical sense of “experimentally 
infused’, when the action of God is so strong as to take hold 
of the soul, as it were. “Receptive”? would convey St John’s 
idea. In this prayer an attitude of receptivity towards God is 
almost essential if one is to make the fullest use of one’s oppor- 
tunity, quaffing the water, as St John of the Cross and St Teresa 
say, in accordance with the words of the psalm: “‘quemadmo- 


1 Professor Alison Peers’ translation. 

2 Richard distinguishes three modes of contemplation : “‘Primus surgit ex indus- 
tria humana, tertius ex sola gratia divina, medius autem ex permixtione utriusque, 
humanae videlicet industriae et gratiae divinae’’ (Beniamin Maior, V, 2). Richard’s 
third mode is strictly infused contemplation, his middle one is acquired contempla- 
tion. 
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dum desiderat cerva rivos aquarum, ita desiderat anima mea te, 
Deus’’.} 

I think the word “‘infused”’ can be, and has been, the cause 
of much confused thinking in the theology of contemplation. 
All Christian prayer is infused in the sense that it depends on 
the movement of grace and the activity of the Holy Ghost. In 
this sense, therefore, even acquired contemplation is infused 
contemplation; hence Richard of St Victor calls it an inter- 
mediate form, partly man’s work and partly God’s. But over 
and above this general sense it has a special sense in which it 
is employed exclusively of the higher reaches of contemplation, 
when the action of God is no longer hidden, as in ordinary 
mental prayer and acquired contemplation, but begins to mani- 
fest itself, at first occasionally and later more continuously, and 
the soul’s experience is of imposed passivity at His hands. 
Correspondingly, the operation of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
and particularly of Wisdom and Understanding, is also more 
manifest, for the function of the gifts is to make the soul recep- 
tive of the influence of the Holy Spirit. Hence this higher con- 
templation is known as “‘infused”’ or “‘experimentally infused” 
or “‘passive’’. Its lowest grade is St Teresa’s Prayer of Quiet, 
its highest is the Mystical Marriage. It is to this higher contem- 
plation that Father Merton restricts himself. Therein he not 
only does not faithfully represent the mind of St John of the 
Cross; he also restores to the term “‘infused’”’—not directly or 
deliberately, of course—the indefiniteness which P. Gabriele in 
the passage I have quoted considers to be a distinct setback to 
spiritual theology. The practical outcome is that the ardour of 
souls to attempt the heights is damped and discouraged because 
the mystic life is made to seem to them so remote and so 
impossible of attainment. St Jane Frances de Chantal claimed 
that almost all the early sisters of the Order of the Visitation 
had the gift of contemplation. I doubt if many of them were 
mystics. It was the teaching of St Francis de Sales on the prayer 
of loving attention that helped and encouraged them. 


1In the Ascent (Book II, ch. 13) St John of the Cross gives the three signs by 
which a man may know that he should leave meditation and pass to contemplation. 
He repeats the signs in a somewhat different form in Dark Night (Book I, ch. 9). 
P. de Guibert, S.J. (Theologia Spiritualis, n. 248) remarks on the active character 
of the signs in the Ascent. 
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One may ask if it is normal and according to the ordinary 
supernatural development of a faithful soul, that active con- 
templation should pass into passive. This is one of the many 
disputed points in this highly controversial branch of theology. 
It is Father Merton’s view that there is, objectively speaking, 
no stopping place in the development of a soul. He says (p. 12) 
that mystical contemplation “forms part of the normal super- 
natural organism by which we are sanctified”. This need not 
mean, of course, that every soul of courage and generosity can 
attain the highest degrees of mystical prayer. It is by doing 
God’s will that men are sanctified ; and when a man is called to 
the active life the very circumstances of his vocation will 
generally, it seems, make the mystical marriage impossible. But 
while it is reasonable to maintain that the whole spiritual life 
from its first beginnings to the heights of contemplation is one 
unbroken development, it is incorrect to assume that the mys- 
tical state forms part of a normal process in which the Beatific 
Vision is the ultimate stage. The charity of earth abides into 
eternity, but faith and hope must give place to sight. The 
Beatific Vision is sight; it replaces the faith and hope within 
whose domain even the highest contemplative still abides. 
Father Merton shows some inconsistency on this point. On 
p. 187, when referring to the view of St Augustine and St 
Thomas that Moses, Elias and St Paul were granted a transient 
glimpse of the Beatific Vision, he seems to say that this imme- 
diate vision of God on earth is in the ordinary line of Christian 
mysticism. On p. 210, however, he distinguishes the Beatific 
Vision from the highest earthly contemplation.! 

If I have ventured to offer some criticism of Father Merton’s 
book, I do so with a full acknowledgement of the greatness of 
his achievement. He has a wealth of knowledge of his subject- 
matter ; he moves with ease through the difficult ways of mystical 
theology; and he has pages which have the glow of personal 
experience of the pure, rarefied atmosphere which exhilarates 
the lonely climber up the slopes of Mount Carmel. 

J. CARTMELL 
1QOn p. 19 “imminent” should be “immanent”. 

On p. 203 there is a theological slip with regard to the Blessed Sacrament: 


“There is no substance of bread in the consecrated Host. The only substance 
present is God Himself.” 
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MASS OR ELITE? 


HE rosary crusade has reached its triumphant end. Now 

is the time for the fulfilling of the pledges. Some stalwart 
Catholics hesitated to sign, indeed, not through want of devo- 
tion, but quite simply because a promise to them was the accep- 
tance of a lifetime’s obligation. At the other extreme were 
those—probably not a large number—who never gave the 
matter a moment’s thought, but, caught up in a temporary 
enthusiasm, gladly responded to the invitation to say the rosary 
daily in the family and will in a short time as easily discard the 
practice. But there are others: vast numbers who reflect less 
than they might, but who do seriously intend to keep to their 
pledge and will not easily be turned away from their resolu- 
tions. For a time at least a tremendous effort of prayer, over a 
wider area and in itself more intensive than before, will be 
rising to God. And this cannot fail to bring great good to the 
whole country and grace to those who make the effort. 

Of the will, the intention, behind the prayer there can be 
no doubt. But what of the mind? 

The simple, but all-important, facts which are the subject 
of meditation in the rosary were vividly depicted at Wembley. 
Remembrance of those scenes and the sheer determination to 
say the rosary with the attention it merits will secure a better 
acquaintance with eternal truths and a more intimate com- 
munion of the human spirit with the Spirit of God. But memory 
fades, good-will requires a full mind to bear fruit in contempla- 
tion; the grace of God will work wonders of illumination, but 
its normal effect is not directly revelation but the uplifting of 
the intellect already alert to the things of God. In a word, the 
masses, now converted or confirmed in faith, still have to be 
instructed. 

It will be claimed that they are instructed : since childhood, 
all good Catholics have been familiar with the mysteries of the 
rosary and constant—if not daily—recitation has made those 
mysteries a part of their life. But those who have now been 
enrolled are not all good Catholics; and can it seriously be 
claimed that even the most devout have advanced greatly 
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in that explicit understanding which befits their general level of 
culture and is necessary to initiate their children into the ways 
of meditation and rouse the interest of those to whom the 


Now truths of the rosary are not mysteries but myths? 
wart For the masses of Catholics now roused to greater enthusiasm 
evo- are, in regard to their fellow-countrymen, not masses, but an 
cep- elite; they are also the apostles of future generations. For 
were themselves alone a very simple faith may suffice—it will not if 
the their minds are otherwise occupied with anything beyond the 
rary daily routine—but it will not be adequate to provide enlighten- 
sary ment for children in whom the virtue of faith is seeking expres- 
1 the sion in act or for those whom it is our task to bring to Christ 
-less + and to Mary. 
their On most Catholics these responsibilities appear to sit very 
solu- lightly. How often is it assumed in public utterances that with- 
ver a out Catholic schools in any given area the majority of the 
ll be children will be lost to the faith? If the assumption is justified, 
0 the it can only be because there is little or no prospect of instruc- 
tion being imparted in the home. Certainly, the parent has not 
in be the skill of the teacher or the theological knowledge of the 
priest ; but the difference between priest and layman in know- 
bject ledge of theology ought to be merely one of degree, and the 
bley. comparison between parent and teacher is scarcely important 
on to in a subject utterly different from all other school subjects and 
etter as fundamental to the child’s upbringing as learning to walk. 
com- As to enlightening our fellow-countrymen, Catholics who 
mory are not active members of the C.E.G. sometimes feel bound to 
npla- | defend the faith when it is attacked; but they are very uncer- 
1, but tain of the grounds of their defence and scarcely interested in 
ng of giving a sincere exposition to less critical inquirers. For the 
1, the most part, clergy and laity appear to have a tacit agreement 
to be | that all matters of doctrine beyond the needs of immediate 


apologetics are reserved to the former. Thus the seeker for infor- 


hood, mation, without the slightest intention either of entering into 
of the controversy or of becoming a Catholic, is referred to the priest 
those for the simplest questions. If he overcomes his first embarrass- 
been ment—akin to that of a European visiting a witch-doctor and 
ly be wondering whether, after all, there may be something in it—he 


will probably give the priest the surprise of his life: the latter 
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is accustomed to converts, often mainly desirous of pleasing the 
Catholic party to a marriage, and to cradle-Catholics making 
arrangements for a grave or its preliminaries or seeking his 
signature on a form, but not to simple inquirers for the truth. 

When the first shock is over, there are not a few secular 
priests who will settle down to this new and refreshing task and 
give quite a good account of the Church; but it is not surprising 
that more reliance is often placed on a regular who is regarded 
as something of a specialist. And there are far too many, regu- 
lars and seculars, who will present the wealth of Catholic 
doctrine in poverty-stricken language—latinized English, mak- 
ing the worst of both tongues. That, apart from the refusal to 
pass on these treasures to the laity at all, is one reason why the 
average layman is so ill-equipped himself to give a clear and 
interesting account of his faith. 

How rare is a sermon bringing out the deeper meaning of 
these very mysteries of the rosary! For some it is easy to indulge 
in colourful phrases about our Lady, for others it is easier to 
refrain from preaching about her; but for all it is difficult to ex- 
pound the delicate and wondrous relationship between Mother 
and Son, studied particularly in the first joyful mystery but 
involved in the whole series. The definition of the Assumption 
gave us all an opportunity to reflect on hitherto unsuspected 
aspects of this truth, but how many quite cultured Catholics 
still think of the event as an upward and somewhat ungainly 
flight towards the stratosphere? and how little aware are they 
of their own part in the maintenance and elucidation of Tra- 
dition? Do we even preach the Redemption itself, except very 
occasionally and in metaphors more reminiscent of the Stock 
Exchange than of Holy Scripture? A series of sermons on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews would be an interesting experiment: 
difficult, certainly, but it zs the Word of God; and that is what 
we are called to preach. Of course, there is always the excuse, 
made quite frankly by a priest at a public meeting, that the 
laity are not yet ready for these things. Pearls before swine? 
There might be more hope for the Church in England if laymen 
were quicker to resent the implication. 

It is not resented, perhaps partly out of respect for the 
priesthood as such, but to a very large extent also because priests 
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he in this country are as morally sound as any national group of 
ig clergy in the world. For the most part we behave as we are 
Lis expected to behave and therefore the laws we lay down are 
1. accepted, though latterly with some reservations when they 
ar relate to problems—such as those of matrimony—of which we 
ad lack personal experience; the familiar jargon with which we 
ng conceal the truths of faith is endured with patience, but occa- 
ed sionally a more thoughtful layman asks politely for more 
u- enlightenment and we begin to be embarrassed. For all the 
lic advances made in Catholic education and the increasing impor- 
k- tance of lay action, the Catholic Church in this country still 
to tends to appear as a peculiar sect, its members attached to 
he pleasantly harmless devotional practices and lightly half-believ- 
nd ing the strange myths by which it is distinguished from other 
sects, ruled—not too tyrannically—by priests who retain the 
of outlook and manners of the better type of school prefect. 
ge The more important Catholic writers are to a large extent 
to outside the general trend of the Church’s life in this country. 
X- Their influence is probably greatest on non-Catholics at home 
er and on continental Catholics. Many of them are converts 
ut whose work presents a more subtle appeal than, say, that of a 
on Chesterton ; priests, over-respectful of their intellectual distinc- 
ed tion, have sometimes failed to give them that thorough ground- 
ics ing in the Church’s doctrine and the re-orientation of outlook 
ily which any convert has the right to expect from those who 
ey receive him. For such reasons, the convert-writer, more than 
ra- others, tends to remain apart. The most ominous feature of all, 
ry perhaps, is that so many of these important Catholic writers 
ck are becoming venerable. Their work is still excellent, but so it 
he was twenty years ago; and there is little evidence of writing of 
it: similar quality coming from those of a younger generation. 
lat Occasionally there appears a book or an article of considerable 
se, promise from an author not known to The Catholic Who's Who ;} 
he then the quality begins to fall off or the name disappears. 
e? It is not, of course, necessary to be a writer in order to make 
en a considerable contribution to the life of the Church, and there 
the 1 This work lists quite a number of authors, often prolific at an early age, but 


—apart from the well-known names—ncither their books nor their biographies 


sts suggest great possibilities of influencing the Catholic mind. 
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are young laymen—trained by enthusiastic teachers in one of 
the better Catholic schools or instructed and encouraged as 
converts by priests zealous also for the intellectual standing of 
the Church—-who make splendid attempts. But at best their 
energies often have to be directed to the defence of Catholic 
claims on public bodies rather than to the formation of other 
minds; nor, occupied with making provision for a family and 
receiving no further enlightenment on theological truth than 
pulpit utterances, have they much opportunity of deepening 
their own knowledge and exercising their reason in the service 
of faith. They might read, if only books adapted to their outlook 
offered more prospect of commercial success: what is available 
tends to be highly technical and remote, fearfully dull and in 
the incomprehensible language of the pulpit and the schools, 
or written exclusively for children. 

The societies, out of which a Catholic elite should emerge to 
inspire the rest and bring Christian principles to bear on the 
life of the wider community, are at their best when defending 
the Catholic claim in a matter of public policy. Thus the 
C.P.E.A. admirably states the reasons for Catholic schools, but 
the rest of us generally take it for granted that all would be 
well if only there were more ample opportunities of Catholic 
education for all the baptized. That education, with limited 
resources, is probably as good as or better than much of what is 
provided by the state and local authorities; but there is clearly 
room for improvement when so few of its products possess an 
outlook wholly conditioned and determined by an enlightened 
faith. 

Membership of the Catholic societies is governed less by a 
real calling to a specialized apostolate than by the fact that 
one’s friends are already members. Local groups and even 
national organizations are not exclusive—otherwise than by 
their terms of reference—in intention, but they certainly are in 
effect. It is often difficult to agree on a division of labour 
between societies, and the different sections of one society are 
frequently unaware of what is happening elsewhere, even some- 
times existing as wholly autonomous and more or less schis- 
matic groups; the cleavage is most marked between London 
and the provinces, the latter too complacent about their roots 
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in the country and the former too ready to assume that decisions 
taken in the capital are valid outside it. 

The bare essentials of what the Catholic Church stands for 
may be brought home to our fellow-countrymen, even under 
these conditions, but we are far from revealing the true beauty 
of the Bride of Christ or even of gaining a glimpse of it ourselves. 

All kinds of reform might be suggested, if there were more 
space and if this were a symposium instead of a single article. 
What is most urgently needed is a change of outlook. Action 
should spring from prayer—a principle often quoted with little 
appreciation of its dynamic implications—and prayer from 
faith: for prayer is the raising, in the first place, of the mind to 
God. Those who direct both prayer and action must accord- 
ingly provide illumination, as the instruments of God, of the 
objects of faith. 

They must do so in the full realization that they are ren- 
dering to their fellow-Catholics no more than is their due, by 
right of Baptism, and that they are addressing—no matter how 
much universal education, radio and films may have reduced 
their powers—beings distinguished from all others in the visible 
creation by the possession of reason. The priest may well con- 
tinue to be regarded as the helpful big brother, so long as we 
are all together adults in the faith and responsible both for our 
own steady advance in understanding and for the enlighten- 
ment of a pagan generation. 

EDWARD QUINN 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ExEMPT ORDERS AND CONGREGATIONS 


What difference, if any, is there between the privilege of 
exemption enjoyed by an Order of solemn vows (e.g. Benedic- 
tines) and by a Congregation of simple vows (e.g. Redemp- 
torists) as regards the episcopal visitation? (W.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 488.1 .. . veniunt nomine . . . religionis exemptae, 
religio sive votorum sollemnium sive simplicium, a iurisdictione 
Ordinarii loci subducta. 

Canon 512, §2.2: Ordinarius loci . . . quinto quoque anno 
visitare debet. . . . Singulos domos Congregationis clericalis iuris 
pontificii etiam exemptae, in iis quae pertinent ad ecclesiam, 
sacrarium, oratorium publicum, sedem ad sacramentum poeni- 
tentiae. 

Canon 615: Regulares . . . ab Ordinarii loci iurisdictione 
exempti sunt, praeterquam in casibus a iure expressis. 

Canon 618, §1: Religiones votorum simplicium exemp- 
tionis privilegio non gaudent, nisi specialiter eisdem fuerit 
concessum. 

If either category of religious have a parish, it is subject to 
episcopal control and visitation, and there appears to be no 
difference between them in this respect. The question relates to 
religious as such, not to those who are also serving parish 
churches. The intrinsic difference between the two categories is 
that an Order enjoys exemption by the common law of canon 
615, whereas a Congregation enjoys it only when it is expressly 
granted. The external effects certainly differentiating the two, 
so far as we can discover, are in canon 512, §2.2, the directions 
of which apply to Congregations but not to Orders. It is not 
certain whether exempt Congregations are included in the law 
of canon 533, §1, 3, regarding the necessity of episcopal inter- 
vention in respect of certain funds and legacies. In other ways 
the two classes of exemption appear to be identical in the law 
of the Code, though there is always the possibility of excep- 
tions, indults and what not, affecting both religious and or- 
dinaries. The presumption in the case of an Order is that 
exemption is established; in the case of a Congregation the 
presumption is the opposite.! 

The first Congregation to be granted the exemption, sub- 
stantially at least, of the regular Orders was that of the Pas- 
sionists in 1781; the extension of this privilege to the Redemp- 


2 Commentarium pro Religiosis, 1943, p. 145; Collationes Brugenses, 1948, p. 352- 
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torists was confirmed by Pius VI in the same year. A more 
recent example is that of the Salesians in 1875.1 


PRIVATE STUDY FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


Could permission properly be asked from one’s own Or- 
dinary to study for the secular priesthood elsewhere than in a 
seminary? (B.) 


REPLY 


Canon 972, §1: Curandum ut ad sacros ordines adspirantes 
inde a teneris annis in Seminario recipiantur ; sed omnes ibidem 
commorari tenentur saltem per integrum sacrae theologiae 
curriculum, nisi Ordinarius in casibus peculiaribus, gravi de 
causa, onerata eius conscientia, dispensaverit. §2. Qui ad or- 
dines adspirant et extra Seminarium legitime morantur, com- 
mendentur pio et idoneo sacerdoti, qui eis invigilet eosque ad 
pietatem informet. 

Canon 976, §3: Cursus theologicus peractus esse debet non 
privatim, sed in scholis ad id institutis secundum studiorum 
rationem can. 1365 determinatam. 

The law refers to those of an age to take the theological 
course: the word curandum in relation to the training of boys in 
seminaries from their earliest years implies a strong recommen- 
dation rather than a law, though local legislation may make 
this recommendation of the common law an obligation. More- 
over the question of living in a seminary is quite distinct from 
the law of canon 976, §3, which disallows private study as the 
equivalent of a course of lectures in a qualified institution. It 
is for the Ordinary to dispense from the law of residence in a 
seminary, and a request for this favour could properly be made; 
but a papal indult would be required for private study,” since 
the law gives no power to an Ordinary to dispense and canon 81 
is scarcely applicable. Evidently canon 976, §3, is of far greater 
moment than canon 972, §1. 


1 Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1946, p. 142. 
21’Ami du Clergé, 1950, p. 317. 
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The commonest reason for desiring a clerical education out- 
side a seminary is the opportunity of obtaining theological 
degrees at a Catholic University, and most of them have institu- 
tions under episcopal surveillance where the students live an 
ordered life under a rule which is practically that of a seminary, 
except that they go out for lectures; the ecclesiastic in charge 
of this house is the “‘pius et idoneus sacerdos”’ of canon 972, §2. 
But it is rightly noted by the commentators that the law does 
not actually require the candidate for holy orders to live under 
the same roof with the priest to whose care he is commended, 
if dispensed from living in a seminary by his Ordinary ; Catholic 
Universities, however, as a rule do not accept candidates for 
theological degrees who are not priests unless they live in an 
approved house ruled by a priest. Other reasons which might 
persuade an Ordinary to use his right under canon 972, §1, are 
ill-health or advanced age. 

The Ordinary to be approached for this permission is the 
proper Ordinary, by incardination, of the cleric; or, if the 
candidate is not tonsured, the Ordinary who has the right to 
ordain him or to give dimissorials. 


BLESSING OF PROVISIONAL CHURCH 


A substantial building which is eventually to be a parish 
hall is to be used as a church for at least five years. Should it 
be blessed with the formula of the Roman Ritual, IX, ix, 17, 
before Mass is said therein? If not, what blessing is appropriate? 


(X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1165, §1: Divina officia celebrari in nova ecclesia 
nequeunt, antequam eadem vel soliemni consecratione vel sal- 
tem benedictione divino cultui fuerit dedicata. §2. Si prudenter 
praevideatur ecclesiam conversum iri ad usus profanos, Ordi- 
narius consensum eius aedificationi ne praebeat, aut saltem, si 
forte aedificata fuerit, eam ne consecret neve benedicat. 

Canon 1170: Consecrationem vel benedictionem ecclesia 
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non amittit, nisi. ..in usus profanos ab Ordinario loci redacata 
sit, ad normam can, 1187. 

The problem arises when it is desired to have a building 
which is juridically a church, wherein Mass may be offered 
habitually without recourse per modum actus to the Ordinary, an 
exceptional procedure provided for in canon 822, §4. It is 
certain that the Ordinary may permit Mass habitually in a 
building which is being used provisionally as a church during 
or pending the construction of the permanent edifice,! and the 
words “‘per modum actus”’ of canon 822 are generously inter- 
preted by many writers. The only point which is not clear 
concerns the blessing of this provisional building. 

i. If its character is provisional in the sense that the erection 
of a church is certain in the near future, and that the pro- 
visional building will then be a parish hall to be used for 
“profane” purposes,’ it is clear that canon 1165, §2, forbids its 
blessing with the long formula “‘Ritus benedicendi novam eccle- 
siam’”’.4 Thus Collins: ‘‘Certainly an auditorium of a school, 
which is used as a temporary church, may not be solemnly 
blessed. . . .”’5 Bouscaren-Ellis: “*. . . Ordinaries can permit 
services to be held regularly in a ‘provisional’ church not 
blessed, while the permanent church is awaiting construction.’’6 
The building may be blessed with a short formula such as in 
IX, ili, 10, 1952 edition.’ 

ii.. In these days, however, owing to building difficulties 
and shortage of material everywhere, the expectation of a 
church is often little more than a pious hope, and no one can 
say what the conditions will be five years hence. In such circum- 
stances we think that canon 1165, §2, is not applicable, since it 
cannot be foreseen with any assurance that the building will be 
converted to profane uses. We all know of such buildings 
erected long before the war, with a view to subsequent use as 
halls, which are still used as churches, and likely to be for years 

1 Gasparri, De Eucharistia, §155; Many, De Locis Sacris, §19, 3. 


2 Cf. Buckley, The Celebration of Mass in Extraordinary Places, p. 60. 
3 On the meaning of “‘profane” in this context, cf. this Review, 1942, XXII, 


131. 

4 Rit. Rom., 1X, ix, 17, 1952 edition. 

5 The Church Edifice, p. 26. ® Canon Law, p. 587. 
7O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, I, p. 37; THe Cirercy Review, 1944, 
XXIV, p. 135. 
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to come. It seems to us that these buildings may be blessed with 
the solemn blessing of the Ritual, a view which is supported by 
Coronata: “Si praevideatur quidem ecclesiam conversum iri 
post longum tempus ad usus profanos, at de praesenti cautiones 
dentur et per ipsam instantibus necessitatibus fidelium sub- 
veniri possit, ecclesia sin minus consecrari, benedici posse vide- 
tur.’’! It is a conclusion not explicitly contained in any official 
instructions but implied in some of them, and it seems a reason- 
able solution of the difficulty. For it is most desirable that a 
building which is going to be used for many years as a church 
should be expressly set apart for sacred uses, as the solemn 
blessing supposes, and that the faithful who use it should have 
the advantage of all the blessings intended by the Church in the 
rite, as Many points out: “‘. . . ecclesia benedicta aut conse- 
crata se habet ad instar alicuius sacramentalis in favorem 
fidelium qui in ea orant.” 

iii. ‘Two modern French canonists interpret canon 1165, §2, 
in the sense that, if it is foreseen that a church will be converted 
to a profane use, the Ordinary may bless it but not consecrate 
it. Naz: ‘“‘La consecration doit étre refusée, et la benediction 
peut seulement étre donnée: aux églises qui risquent d’étre 
converties 4 des usages profanes ;’”? Bayart offers as a translation 
of this canon: “‘On ne doit pas consacrer (on peut bénir) une 
église, si on prevoit. . . .”3 Neither justifies this view by any 
argument and, the directions of the canon being so explicit, we 
think it cannot be followed except perhaps by relying on a 
lawful custom. In any case, a decision is always with the Or- 
dinary, whose delegation is required for the solemn blessing, 
and a parish priest who desires it can do no more than try to 
persuade the Ordinary of its legality. 


CONFESSIONAL FACULTIES 
In a certain church a number of visiting priests kneel in the 
church to make their thanksgiving after Mass. Are they justified 


1 Institutiones, I1, §736. 2 Traité de Droit Canonique, III, p. 13. 
3 Dict. Droit Canon,, IV, 259. 
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in hearing the confessions of the faithful, when requested, even 
though they lack faculties in this or any other diocese, and even 
though there may be other priests available, properly approved, 
who could easily be asked? The alleged justification is that 
people in general think that all priests are able to hear con- 
fessions anywhere. (R.C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 209. In errore communi . . . iurisdictionem supplet 
Ecclesia pro foro tum externo tum interno. 

Canon 872. Praeter potestatem ordinis, ad validam pecca- 
torum absolutionem requiritur in ministro potestas iurisdic- 
tionis, sive ordinaria sive delegata, in poenitentem. 

Canon 874. Iurisdictionem delegatam ad recipiendas con- 
fessiones quorumlibet sive saecularium sive religiosorum confert 
sacerdotibus tum saecularibus tum religiosis etiam exemptis 
Ordinarius loci in quo confessiones excipiuntur. . . . 

Canon 2366. Sacerdos qui sine necessaria iurisdictione prae- 
sumpserit sacramentales confessiones audire est ipso facto 
suspensus a divinis. ... 

The matter in its various aspects has often been discussed in 
these pages, and we deal with it again because the view which 
justifies hearing confessions in the above circumstances is often 
followed in practice. We think unhesitatingly that it is a wrong 
view but would welcome arguments, if any can be found, in its 
favour. It is wrong because it nullifies the principle requiring 
jurisdiction, as well as holy orders, for the valid absolution of sin, 
a principle which is dogmatic and not merely canonical. 

Its origin, no doubt, is in the now generally accepted doc- 
trine that a “common error”’ title to jurisdiction can exist de 
iure, and that the title is verified even when the priest using it is 
well aware that he lacks any other title.1 The conditions in 
which ‘‘common error’ exists are in much dispute, but assum- 
ing that it does exist every writer on the subject requires a grave 
reason to justify its use knowingly, and this is clearly lacking in 
the case set out above. 

1 THe Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 432; 1941, XXI, p. 237. 

Vol. xxxvii 3A 
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The censure of canon 2366 can be incurred, in the internal 
forum at least, only by grave sin, and the opinion is 
probable! that knowingly absolving with the title of “common 
error” for reasons which are not grave is not in itself a 
grave sin. 

One can appreciate the theological or canonical gymnastics 
which lead to this conclusion whilst, at the same time, condemn- 
ing the practice outlined by R.C. The priests in question are 
breaking the law, and though in conscience they may hold 
themselves guiltless of grave sin, the authorities of the external 
forum are entitled to regard them as censured if they so decide: 
the remedy for the delinquent confessor would then be either to 
seek absolution or to prove, to the satisfaction of the external 
forum, that no penalty has been incurred. Therefore, it is for the 
rector of the church, who may be aware that these practices are 
going on therein, to direct the confessors that they must cease, 
and he should have recourse to the local Ordinary if his direc- 
tions are not obeyed. 

[Answering further questions by R.C.: (a) A priest is not 
bound to say three or even two Masses on Christmas Day and 
All Souls’ Day, unless a plurality of celebration happens to be 
an established part of his duty, or unless scandal will be caused 
by celebrating only once. (b) Names of benefactors with a re- 
quest for prayers may be inscribed on sacred objects such as 
chalices or monstrances. (c) For the legal anomaly in the use of 
Gothic vestments cf. this Review, 1937, XIII, p. 388, re- 
printed in Questions and Answers, n. 704.] 
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RE-ERECTION OF STATIONS 


In a certain church the Stations of the Cross consist of large 
marble or stone carvings with the cross fixed in the centre of 
each. In recent years the position of most of these Stations has 
been altered more than once: does this invalidate their can- 


onical erection and consequently the obtaining of indulgences 
attached? (R.C.) 


1 Op. cit., 1948, XXX, p. 140. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REPLY 


S.C.Indulg., 22 August, 1842; Fontes, n. 5028.4. An mutatio 
crucium de loco in locum in eadem ecclesia secum importet 
annihilationem indulgentiarum Viae Crucis adnexarum? 
Resp. Negative. 

The rules about erecting the Stations, which used to be 
rather intricate, were simplified 12 March, 1938,! but all the 
other decisions of the Holy See about various details remain 
unchanged. Amongst them is the ruling that the crosses must be 
made of wood,” the erection being otherwise invalid; pictures 
or carvings, though usual, are unnecessary and may be of any 
material provided the crosses are of wood. Everything, there- 
fore, which is settled about the Stations refers always to these 
wooden crosses. When they are of some other material, as in 
Westminster Cathedral, an indult has to be obtained permit- 
ting this departure from the rule. 

If the greater part of the wooden crosses has been removed 
for the purpose of renovation or for any other reason, the indul- 
gences cannot be gained during their absence, but no renewal 
ceremony of erection is necessary on their replacement. More- 
over, within the building in which they have been once validly 
erected, the crosses may be re-arranged in position as often as 
desired. Hence the principle is that the indulgence is attached 
to the wooden crosses, and it continues provided the greater 
number of the crosses remains somewhere within the church in 
which they were first erected. 


INDULGENCES ATTACHED TO BREVIARY RECITATION 


Can a priest gain indulgences simply by reciting his office? 
If so how does this harmonize with the rule which, in principle, 
denies indulgences to works already of obligation? (R.) 


1 THe Ciercy Review, 1938, XIV, p. 550. 
* Op. cit., 1936, XII, p. 409. 
330 January, 1839; Fontes n. 5011.5. 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


REPLY 


Canon 932. Opere, cui praestando quis lege aut precepto 
obligatur, nequit indulgentia lucrifieri, nisi in eiusdem con- 
cessione aliud expresse dicatur. ... 

i. The indulgences granted at various times during the last 
few years are contained in nn. 731 and 736 of the 1950 Enchi- 
ridion Indulgentiarum ; this book, we understand, has already been 
supplanted by another, in which possibly some modifications of 
these indulgences are contained. 

There is a plenary indulgence on the usual conditions (con- 
fession, communion and prayer for the Pope’s intentions) for 
reciting devoutly the day’s divine office before the Blessed Sac- 
rament, whether exposed or not; and five hundred days for 
reciting each canonical hour. The indulgence may also be 
gained by those in major orders whose obligation has been com- 
muted into the recitation of some prayers other than the brevi- 
ary Office. 

Granted originally in 1932 to those in major orders the in- 
dulgences were extended in 1937 to tonsured clerics, novices and 
students of religious institutes, whether they were bound or not, 
on some title or other, to the recitation of the divine office. 

ii. The rule of canon 932 is not affected by the above con- 
cessions, though there are some other recent indulgences which 
do seem to be in conflict with it. For the indulgence is granted 
precisely in relation to the circumstance of place—before the 
Blessed Sacrament—which is not of obligation. 

Similarly the indulgences granted for the prayer Aperi, 
Domine and Sacrosanctae, before and after the office is recited, do 
not conflict with the rule, since they are not part of the office 
and one is not bound to recite them. 

E. J. M. 
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THE FAMILY ROSARY CRUSADE 


THE HOLY FATHER’S LETTER TO CARDINAL GRIFFIN ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE RALLY AT WEMBLEY STADIUM, 27 JULY, 1952 (L’ Osservatore 
Romano, 30 July, 1952). 


To Our Beloved Son Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of 
Westminster. 


We have learned with paternal interest, Beloved Son, of the 
Family Rosary Crusade which is being conducted in the Arch- 
diocese of Westminster and in the Dioceses of Southwark and Brent- 
wood, under the directorship of Our beloved son, Patrick Peyton. 

Never before has the world been so direly in need of prayer as 
at the present time, when a dangerous form of materialism tends 
to undermine man’s relations with his Creator and with his fellow- 
men and to destroy the sanctity of family life. 

The most powerful antidote against the evils that threaten 
human society is prayer, especially collective prayer, for Our Divine 
Lord has said: “If two of you shall consent upon earth concerning 
any thing whatsoever they shall ask, it shall be done unto them by 
my Father who is in heaven. For where there are two or three 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them” 
(Matt. xviii, 19-20). 

And what form of collective prayer could be more simple and 
yet more efficacious than the Family Rosary, in which parents and 
children join together in supplicating the Eternal Father, through 
the intercession of their most loving Mother, meditating meanwhile 
on the sacred mysteries of our faith? There is no surer means of 
calling down God’s blessings upon the family and especially of 
preserving peace and happiness in the home than the daily recita- 
tion of the Rosary. And apart from its supplicatory power, the 
Family Rosary can have very far-reaching effects, for if the habit 
of this pious practice is inculcated into children at a young and 
impressionable age, they too will be faithful to the Rosary in after 
life and their faith will thereby be nourished and strengthened. 

From Our heart, therefore, do We express the prayerful hope 
that the Family Rosary Crusade, which has been organized under 
your zealous guidance, Beloved Son, and under that of Our Vener- 
able Brothers, the Bishops of Southwark and Brentwood, may be 
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productive of much spiritual fruit. We earnestly exhort those of Our 


beloved children towards whom the Crusade has been directed to 
regard the joint recitation of the Rosary in the family circle as a most 
important collective act in their daily lives and a most certain way 
of obtaining the spiritual and temporal favours of which they stand 
in need. 

We invoke God’s special blessings on all those who have collabo- 
rated with the Family Rosary Crusade, and in pledge thereof We 
cordially impart to you, Beloved Son, to Our Venerable Brothers 
Cyril Cowderoy and George Beck, and to the clergy and faithful 
gathered at Wembley Stadium for the final assembly, Our special 
Apostolic Benediction. 


PIUS PP. XII 


From the Vatican, 14. July, 1952. 


THE IRISH CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


APOSTOLIC BLESSING ON OCCASION OF 150TH ANNIVERSARY 
(L’ Osservatore Romano, 13-14 June, 1952). 


My dear Br. Clancy, 

The Holy Father, having learned of the forthcoming cele- 
bration of the sesquicentennial of the Institute of the Christian 
Brothers of Ireland, is unwilling to let this occasion pass without 
sending you His paternal greetings and felicitations. 

His Holiness has charged me, therefore, to convey to you His 
heartfelt congratulations on this auspicious occasion and to express 
to you once again His paternal commendation of the praiseworthy 
achievements of your Institute in the Christian education of youth. 

As you review the noble work of your Institute during these one 
hundred and fifty years, you will find therein a motive for genuine 
rejoicement, and you and the Brothers will join in a hymn of thanks- 
giving to God for His many favours and blessings. The Pontiff bids 
me tell you that He too will raise his voice in gratitude to God for the 
inspiration that prompted the great foundation of Edmund Ignatius 
Rice, and for the success with which Divine Providence has crowned 
the meritorious educational work of the Christian Brothers. 

It is the earnest prayer of the Holy Father that, at a time when 
the all-important work of imparting a sound Christian education to 
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youth is more vitally necessary than ever before, Almighty God may 
continue to bless and prosper the zealous labours of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools of Ireland. 

As a pledge of that divine favour and as a further token of His 
paternal interest and benevolence, His Holiness imparts to you and 
to all the members of your esteemed Institute His special Apostolic 
Benediction. 

I would ask you to accept also the expression of my own personal 
felicitations on this happy occasion, and the assurance of my prayer- 
ful good wishes for abiding divine assistance in the work of your 
Institute. 

Gladly availing myself of this occasion to renew to you the 
assurance of my high esteem and cordial regard, 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely in Christ, 
J. B. Monrtint, Substitute. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER: REVISED STATUTES 
EPISTULA 


AD REVMUM P. IOANNEM BAPTISTAM IANSSENS, SOCIETATIS IESU PRAE- 
POSITUM GENERALEM EUNDEMQUE CONSOCIATIONIS AB “‘APOSTOLATU 
ORATIONIS” MODERATOREM SUPREMUM (A.A.S., 1952, XLIV, p. 


365). 
PIUS PP. XII 


Dilecte fili, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. — Pastoralis 
curae varia instituta, quo melius temporum necessitatibus respon- 
deant, indigent ut interdum servatis indole et spiritu cuiusque 
propriis, novis, quas attulerit aetas, condicionibus aptentur. Id 
iampridem contigit Piae quoque Consociationi, cui ab “‘Apostolatu 
Orationis” nomen est inditum; haec enim, quae a modicis exorta 
principiis, per plus quam centum annorum spatium in magnum 
opus succreverat, ut semet ipsam novis rerum adiunctis accomo- 
daret, non semel — ut postremo evenit anno MDCCCLXXXXVI — sua 
Statuta retractavit, integris tamen servatis iis, quae essentialia Operi 
iudicabantur. Cum vero per quinquaginta, qui exacti sunt, annos 
haud pauca ab Apostolica hac Sede prodierint sive documenta sive 
hortamenta, quae ad varia apostolatus genera spectant, ipsamque, 
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quam diximus, Piam Sodalitatem, utpote nostris hisce temporibus 
peropportunam, valde dilaudant, optimo consilio ii viri, qui eam 
moderantur, multo efficaciorem eam posthac fore autumarunt, si 
horum S. Sedis actorum vim sibi assumeret et quasi combiberet. 
Hac de causa Pii huius Sodalicii Statuta diligenter retractata fuere, 
ac nova induta forma, Sanctae huic Sedi fuere proposita. 

Nos vero, quibus uberrimi peculiaris huius Apostolatus fructus 
plane cogniti sunt, quique alias non semel eum tantopere commen- 
davimus, pro studio, quo animarum bonum ac Dei Regni amplifi- 
cationem fovemus, ea quae diximus retractata Statuta examinari 
iussimus, ipsaque digna visa fuere, quae plenam Nostram approba- 
tionem mererentur. 

Ea enim momentum gravitatemque praeclara in luce ponunt 
Piae huius Consociationis ; eamque, sive assequenda salus singulorum 
christifidelium spectatur, sive pastoralis cura universalis, exhibent 
tanquam efficacissimum instrumentum hodierni ministerii apos- 
tolici. 

In iis quae, secundum nova Statuta “‘Apostolatus Orationis” ad 
curam pastoralem confert, tria haec peculiarissimo modo commen- 
danda putamus. 

Imprimis dum hoc Sodalicium eo christifideles inducit atque 
impellit, ut suis precibus, suisque laboribus, incommodis, iacturis 
Deo oblatis, Ecclesiae ministerium adiuvent, et hac ratione ad pro- 
pagandum Christi Regnum adlaborent, non solum animarum stu- 
dium impensamque de aeterna proximorum salute sollicitudinem 
in iisdem excitat, sed usum etiam earum rerum ac supernaturalium 
virilum promovet et auget, e quibus efficacia et successus omnium 
laborum apostolicorum pendent: hac de causa id etiam efficit ut 
eiusmodi apostolatus operositate mere exteriore ne absolvatur, neve 
solidis destituatur fructibus. 

Peculiari praeterea mentione dignus est modus perfectissimus, 
quo “‘Apostolatus Orationis” sodales ad precandum ad _ seseque 
apostolica ratione devovendos inducuntur; ab iis scilicet non exi- 
gitur tantum una vel altera precationis formula, sed iidem monentur 
etiam ut totam suam vitam in orationem ad Deum admotam et in 
sui ipsius veluti sacrificium apostolatus causa convertant. Per coti- 
dianam oblationem. quae “Apostolatus Orationis” elementum 
essentiale est, quaeque aliis pietatis exercitiis, praesertim erga Sacra- 
tissimum Cor Iesu, perficitur, tota sodalium vita in sacrificium 
laudis, satisfactionis et impetrationis mutatur; et hac ratione id in 
actum perducitur, quod in baptismate inchoatum est: vitam nempe 
christiani hominis quasi sacrificium esse oportere, quod in Christo 
et cum Christo ad honorem Dei Patris et ad salutem animarum 
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offeratur. Varia autem pia exercitia, quibus ‘“‘Apostolatus Ora- 
tionis” utitur, ut hanc oblationem compleat et perficiat, una simul 
sumpta quandam continent christianae perfectionis summam, et ea 
omnia praebent, quibus christiani per apostolatus sacrificium suam 
vitam sanctam efficiat, suaeque vitae sanctimonia apostolatum ipsum 
fructuosissimum reddant. 

Dein, eo ipso quod praebet “‘perfectissimam vitae christianae 
formam”’ (Litt. Pii XII ad Praepositum Generalem S. I., 19 Sept. 
1948; A. A. S., a. XL, vol. XV, p. 500) “Apostolatus Orationis” 
continet quoque summam quandam et quasi compendiariam regu- 
lam curae pastoralis, quae, inter magnam apostolicorum operum 
varietatem sacris Pastoribus usui, non sine magna utilitate, esse 
potest. 

Qui sacri Pastores, si oves sibi commissas ad-hoc adduxerint, ut 
actus ab “‘Apostolatu Orationis’” propositos continenter studioseque 
exerceant, tunc haud dubium esse potest quin ipsi partem non 
exiguam sui ipsorum officii impleverint. Nam dum christifideles 
inducunt ad cotidianum actum oblationis rite eliciendum, eos docent 
atque adhortantur, ut vitam suam tamquam sacrificium Deo Patri 
una cum Christo offerendum habeant, utque cotidie magis ad 
christianam illam perfectionem aspirent, qua sua cuiusque vita fiat 
revera oblatio non indigna Deo. Cum vero sodales eo permovent 
ut huiusmodi oblationem cum Eucharistico Sacrificio coniungant, 
et quam saepissime possunt, “in spiritu reparationis’” ad Sacram 
Mensam accedant, sacrorum Pastorum adhortatio huc contendit, ut 
Incruentum Altaris Sacrificium christifideles constituant veluti suae 
vitae centrum. Ac praeterea, dum eos adhortantur ut suam obla- 
tionem per Mariam faciant, et qua filii amantissimi, utpote stu- 
diosae suae fiduciae signum erga Cor miserentissimum Matris 
nostrae, pie libenterque Rosarium recitent, Sacri Pastores ad actuo- 
sam solidamque in Deiparam Virginem pietatem eos instruunt. 
Dum vero sodales edocentur debere se, preces, aerumnas laboresque 
suos cotidie offerre pro necessitatibus Sanctae Matris Ecclesiae, 
prout ipse exoptat Iesu Christi in terris Vicarius, seu, ut dici solet, ad 
eius mentem, non solum fovent in semet ipsis amorem erga Eccle- 
siam ac plenissimam cum eadem consensionem, sed impensum etiam 
qua filii oboedientiae studium erga Summum Pontificem enutriunt, 
sine quo vera inter membra et Caput Mystici Christo Corporis 
coniunctio haberi non potest. Per incensissimam denique pietatem 
erga Sacratissimum Cor Jesu, quae quasi anima est huius Piae 
Sodalitatis, christifideles ad perquam intimam cum Christo coniunc- 
tionem vocantur: hinc fervidior fit singulorum caritas erga proximos, 
hinc eorundem preces, labores doloresque ad summum efficacitatis 
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apicem adsurgunt ; hinc denique studium excitatur sese Divino Cordi 
consecrandi Eique piamenta assidue exhibendi, quibus, Ipso polli- 
cente, torrentes miserationis et gratiae in homines, tot miseriis 
implicitos, novimus esse largiendos et revera passim in eosdem 
effundi. 

Nec praetermittendum est hanc, quam diximus, veluti summam 
et quasi compendiariam regulam curae pastoralis, ope “Sectionum” 
peculiarium quas haec Sodalitas promovet — ut, exempli gratia, 
ope ‘‘Foederationum a Sacratissimo Corde Iesu”’ pro viris, et ““Cru- 
ciatae Eucharisticae” pro pueris, quas Apostolica haec Sedes sum- 
mopere iam dilaudavit — posse facilius aptari ad diversas civium 
classes, ita quidem ut uniuscuiusque indoli, optatis, necessitatibus 
magis respondeat. 

Quae cum ita sint, nova Statuta Piae Consociationis “‘Apostola- 
tus Orationis” auctoritate Nostra libenter probamus; eamque, hoc 
modo conformatam, sacrorum Antistitibus etiam atque etiam com- 
mendamus, futurum omnino confisi ut iidem accurate diligenterque 
pro sua cuiusque parte eamdem sint propagaturi. Spem etenim 
fovemus certam, fore ut haec Pia Sodalitas, nedum munera aliorum 
Operum Apostolicorum impediat vel usurpet, eadem potius ad 
altiorem sanctitudinis gradum evehat, omnes imbuendo sanctitatis 
et amoris erga Deum hominesque spiritu, qui in Sanctissimo Corde 
Iesu assidue viget et ad congrue operandum movet. 

Caelestium interea gratiarum auspicem paternaeque benevo- 
lentiae Nostrae testem, cum tibi, dilecte fili, tum singulis eiusdem 
Consociationis moderatoribus ac sodalibus Apostolicam Benedic- 
tionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae, apud S. Petrum, die xxvim mensis Octobris, in 
festo Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Regis, anno mpccccul, Pontificatus 
Nostri tertio decimo. 


PIUS PP. XII 


INDULGENCED INVOCATION 
SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
(OFFICIUM DE INDULGENTIIS) 


DECRETUM.—INDULGENTUS DITATUR PIAE INVOCATIONIS RECITATIO 
(A.A.S., 1952, XLIV, p. 389). 


Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, vi facultatum a Sstho D. N. 


div. Prov. Pp. XII sibi tributarum, christifidelibus universis, qui 
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piam recitaverint invocationem : “Domine, doce nos orare”, Indulgen- 
tias, quae sequuntur, benigne concedit: (1) partialem trecentorum 
dierum, saltem corde contrito lucrandam; (2) plenariam, suetis con- 
ditionibus, semel in mense acquirendam, si quotidie per integrum 
mensem eadem invocatio devote recitata fuerit. Praesenti in per- 
petuum valituro absque ulla Apostolicarum Litterarum in forma 
brevi expeditione. Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, e S. Paenitentiaria Apostolica, die 30 Aprilis 
1952. 

N. Card. Cana.t, Paenitentiarius Maior 
S. Luzio, Regens 


BOOKS CONDEMNED 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 
SANCTI OFFICII 


(i) DeEcRETUM 


PROSCRIPTIO LIBRORUM—MONITUM, Feria IV, die 2 aprilis 1952 
(Osservatore Romano, 26-7 May, 1952). 


In generali consessu Supremae S. Congregationis S. Officii 
E.mi ac Rev.mi DD. Cardinales, rebus fidei et morum tutandis 
praepositi, praehabito RR. DD. Consultorum voto, damnarunt 
atque in INDICEM librorum prohibitorum inserenda mandarunt 
Opera omnia ALBERTI PINCHERLE (v. Moravia). 

Hac oblata occasione, E.mi ac Rev.mi Patres, ingens damnum 
deplorantes quod animabus infertur cum ex effrenata licentia edendi 
ac divulgandi libros, libellos, ephemerides quae res lascivas seu ob- 
scenas ex professo narrant, describunt aut docent, tum ex nefasta 
eadem indicriminatim legendi cupiditate, monendos censuerunt : 

omnes christifideles, ut memores sint gravissimae obligationis ab 
eorumdem librorum et ephemeridum lectione prorsus sese abstin- 
endi; 

eos, ad quos pertinet iuvenum institutio atque educatio, ut, 
gravissimi officii conscii, illos ab huiusmodi scriptis, utpote ab 
insidioso veneno, omnino arceant; 

eos tandem, qui pro suo munere civium mores moderari tenentur, 
ne huiusmodi scripta, quae ipsa naturalis honestatis principia ac 
fundamenta evertere nituntur, edi et divulgari sinant. 

Sequenti Feria V, die 3 aprilis 1952, SS.mus D.N.D. PIUS 
divina Providentia Pp. XII, in solita Audientia Exc.mo ac Rev.mo 
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D.no Adsessori S. Officii impertita, relatam Sibi E.morum Patrum 
resolutionem approbavit, confirmavit et publicari iussit. 
Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sancti Officii, die 20 maii 1952. 
Marinus MARANI, 
Supremae S. Congregationis S. Officit Notarius 


(ii) DEcRETUM 


PROSCRIPTIO LIBRORUM (Feria IV, die 2 aprilis, 1952) 


In generali consessu Supremae S. Congregationis S. Officii E.mi 
ac Rev.mi DD. Cardinales rebus fidei et morum tutandis praepositi, 
praehabito RR. DD. Consultorum voto, damnarunt atque in 
INDICEM librorum prohibitorum inserenda mandarunt Opera 
omnia ANDREAE GIDE. 

Et sequenti Feria V, die 3 eiusdem mensis et anni, SS.mus 
D.N.D. PIUS divina Providentia Pp. XII, in solita Audientia 
Exc.mo ac Rev.mo D.no Adsessori S. Officii concessa, relatam Sibi 
E.morum Patrum resolutionem approbavit, confirmavit et publicari 
lussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 24 maii, 1952. 

Marinus MARANI, 
Notarius 


(iii) DECRETUM 


Feria IV, die 28 maii 1952 (L’ Osservatore Romano, 23-24 June, 1952) 


In generali consessu Supremae Sacrae Congregationis Sancti 
Officii E.mi ac Rev.mi DD. Cardinales rebus fidei et morum tutan- 
dis praepositi, praehabito RR. DD. Consultorum voto, damnarunt 
atque in INDICEM librorum prohibitorum inserendum manda- 
runt librum qui inscribitur: RoBErT Moret, La Mére, Vie de Marie, 
Paris, Sequana, 1946, et eiusdem versionem germanicam: Das Leben 
Marias, Olten, Walter. 

Et sequenti Feria V, die 29 eiusdem mensis et anni, SS.mus 
D. N. D. PIUS Divina Providentia Pp. XII, in solita Audientia 
Exc.mo D.no Adsessori Sancti Officii impertita, relatam Sibi 
E.morum Patrum resolutionem approbavit, confirmavit et pubii- 
candam iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sancti Officii, die 14 iunii 1952. 


Marinus MaRANI, 
Notarius 
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MARRIAGE CAUSES DURING 1951 


dli- 
SACRA ROMANA ROTA (4.A.8., 1952, XLIV, pp. 297-334) 


The published decisions given by the Rota during the course of 
last year’s sessions follow the usual lines, with about the same pro- 


im 
‘DE USU MATRIMONI!’’ 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S&S. OFFICII 
MONITUM 
(A.A.S., 1952, XLIV, p. 546) 
Gravi cum sollicitudine Apostolica Sedes animadvertit non pau- 
cos scriptores his ultimis temporibus, de vita coniugali agentes, 
mi passim palam et minute ad singula eam spectantia inverecunde 
iti, descendere: praeterea nonnullos actum quemdam, amplexum reser- 
in vatum nuncupatum, describere, laudare et suadere. 
era Ne in re tanti momenti, quae matrimonii sanctitatem et ani- 
marum salutem respicit, munere suo deficiat, Suprema Sacra Con- 
nus gregatio S. Officii, de expresso mandato SSmi D. N. D. Pii, divina 
tia Providentia Pp. XII, omnes praedictos scriptores graviter monet, ut 
ibi ab huiusmodi agendi ratione desistant. Sacros quoque Pastores 
ari enixe hortatur ut in his rebus sedulo advigilent et quae opportuna 
sint remedia sollicite apponant. 
Sacerdotes autem, in cura animarum et in conscientiis dirigendis, 
| numquam, sive sponte sive interrogati, ita loqui praesumant quasi 
ex parte legis christianae contra “‘amplexum reservatum”’ nihil esset 
obiicendum. 
Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 30 Iunii 1952. 
2) Marinus MarAnl, Supr. S. Congr. S. Offictt Notarius 
cti | The practice is described in our manuals s.v. coitus reservatus, in 
an- French etreinte réservée, an extreme and dangerous application of the 
int} Principle permitting incompleted actions to the married. Cf. M. 
Ja. Paul Chanson, Art d’Aimer et Continence Coniugale, the imprimatur of 
rie, which was subsequently withdrawn according to l’Ami du Clergé, 
ben 1950, p. 96; Hering, O.P., in Angelicum, 1951, p. 313; Janssen in 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1951, p. 120; Dalpiaz in Apol- 
Us linaris, 1933, P- 244. 
tia 
ibi | 
| 
| 
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portion of cases under their various headings. They are all matri- 
monial decisions except four and their number increases, though not 
in a startling manner, each year. Thus in 1913, under the pontificate 
of Pius X, who reconstituted this tribunal, fifty-four decisions were 
given inclusive of twenty-two on marriages; in 1950 there were one 
hundred and fifty-three ; in 1951 one hundred and eighty-eight. One 
may wonder what becomes of the non-matrimonial cases in recent 
years, and the answer is, no doubt, that the parties in dispute prefer 
nowadays to compose their claims extra-judicially, as the canons 
provide, rather than submit them to a formal judicial decision. In 
causes relating to the bond of marriage this is what happens in fact, 
though not in theory, in most civil divorces, the judicial decision in 
non-contentious cases being a foregone conclusion, given almost 
automatically. On the other hand, in a case of nullity coming before 
an ecclesiastical court, the parties may agree in wanting a favour- 
able decision, but the activity of the defensor vinculi and the require- 
ment of a double trial ensure a thorough sifting of evidence. 


E. J. M. 
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Catholic Authors. Contemporary Biographical Sketches. Edited by 
Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B. Pp. 633. (St Mary’s Abbey and 
Rumford Press, Concord, New Hampshire, U.S.A. $6.50.) 


Tuis additional volume of 374 sketches is supplementary to the one 
published four years ago by the same editor which comprised 620 
items, and it includes authors who have died since 1930. The result 
of Fr Hoehn’s labour in collecting information from all over the 
world, often concerning writers who were too busy or too modest 
to co-operate, is a unique book of reference well worth publication. 
Its scope is far wider than our Catholic Who’s Who, and the intimate 
biographical details, as well as the portrait which accompanies nearly 
all the biographies, supply a human interest which is often lacking 
in works of this kind. It adds to our appreciation of a writer, such as 
Fr J. Jungmann, S.J., whose Missarum Sollemnia is known throughout 
the Catholic world, to be able to trace his development and find 
full information about his previous work. And though we may be 
astonished now and then to find an ecclesiastic dressed like a layman, 
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or wearing a patriarchal beard, the portraits are, generally speaking, 
easy on the eye, and will go far to remove the impression that a 
degree of intellectual ability must usually be accompanied by a 
forbidding appearance. Only very rarely is one forced to think that 
the author would have been better served—omne ignotum pro magnifico 
—if the editor had conveniently lost the portrait. 

E. J. M. 


The Blessed Virgin. By Jean Guitton. Pp. x ++ 190. (Burns Oates. 
16s.) 


TueE author, a layman, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Dijon, and a distinguished French poet and critic, has written his 
book for “‘contemporary minds that are looking for positive reasons 
for belief” and dedicates it to “our Protestant, Anglican and Ortho- 
dox Brethren’’. He tells us that he has tried to think for himself on 
this well-worn subject, to say no more than he considers true and 
certain, no more than he sincerely feels. After an opening chapter on 
Faith and Devotion, he arranges his matter in four sections: the 
Virgin of History, the Development of Thought concerning the 
Virgin, the Mystery of Mary, and the Blessed Virgin and the 
Present Age. 

The first part, the Virgin of History, is not strictly biographical. 
It is rather a series of impressionist sketches of our Lady’s reactions 
to the various events in which she had a part. The idea is excellent 
and commendably original. It stems from the method of thought of 
the French School of Cardinal de Bérulle, to whose inspiration the 
author is obviously much indebted throughout his book. 

M. Guitton has given much thought to our Lady; and his 
writing breathes a spirit of loving devotion to her. If he appears, 
when distinguishing devotion from faith, to equiparate it a little too 
closely to sentiment, he himself keeps quite clear of emotionalism, 
and he will appeal to all those who believe that it is in the interests of 
the Church and of sound piety that the heart should not run away 
with the head. The bulk of his book is dogmatic and his devotion 
springs from his dogma. 

Among the many beautiful and penetrating ideas which he gives 
us M. Guitton is particularly good on the far-reaching dogmatic and 
devotional implications of Lourdes, on Mary’s share in Christ’s 
work, and on the meaning of Christ’s “hour’’. But his book is un- 
even. As a general criticism, one would remark on the contrast be- 
tween his tendency to minimize when he discusses the Gospel 
account of our Lady and his much more handsome treatment of her 
when he expounds Marian theology, It is a pity that there should be 
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this contrast to mar a book so rich, so full, and in many ways 50 }) 
helpful and inspiring. 

M. Guitton does not use the Gospels as the inspired word of God, 
He accepts unquestioningly that St Mark’s is the first Gospel; it is 
for him the official Gospel, as giving St Peter’s account of our Lord’; 
public life. St Matthew and St Luke he assigns to the end of the first 
century. “‘Criticism,”’ he writes, ‘“‘cannot allow the same weight to 
these canonical gospels of Luke and Matthew as that which attaches 
to the official gospel of the public life.”? Since Mark all but ignore; 
our Lady, M. Guitton concludes that she was generally ignored in 
the earliest apostolic preaching. We see here surely the influence of 
evolutionary theories which have for too long bedevilled New Testa- 
ment criticism; and not only the influence of evolution but the 
acceptance of views, the date of Matthew and Luke, for instance, 
which even the critics have abandoned. 

If we assign Matthew and Luke to their proper dates, and add 
the testimony of St John, which, though written down late, must 
surely represent what he had long been preaching, then we shall not 
draw undue conclusions from the silence of Mark. In view of the 
firmly traditionalist attitude of the apostles and of the earliest 
Fathers (St Irenaeus, for example) who had full cognizance of that 
attitude, it is correct to assume that the strong shoots of Marian 
theology which were appearing everywhere by the second century 
had their roots in the earliest apostolic preaching. It is true, as the 
author says and for the reasons he gives, that these shoots did not } 
greatly develop for several centuries. But, still, the principle of devel- 
opment which was to be applied to Mariology and in varying 
measure to all the truths of the Faith was quite understood, if not 
formally enunciated, from ancient times. Nor was it lost sight of in 
mediaeval and Counter-Reformation theology. The author could 
not substantiate his statements that “‘before the nineteenth century 
it was customary to envisage truth in a manner that was strictly 
static and geometrical’, or that ‘Vincent of Lerins, who was aware 
of this growth of truth as early as the fifth century, was scarcely 
understood before the nineteenth”’. It may be said that M. Guitton 
has in general too high an opinion of modern thought, starting with 
Descartes, for the elucidation of theological problems ; and it is hard 
to see how his description of the “ego’’, for instance, helps us to 
understand better the nature of personality and the problem of the 
one Person in two natures in Christ. Ancient thought and the ter- 
minology in which it was expressed have not been superseded, as 
anyone realizes who has given sustained study to theology. 

This, then, is a book which can give much food for fine, devo- 
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tional meditation. But it must be read warily. The translation by A. 
Gordon Smith is altogether excellent. 


Edith Stein. By Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C. Pp. viii ++ 
238. (Sheed & Ward. 153s.) 


Tus book, not a full-length biography, but a series of recollections 
and testimonies, very competently translated by Cicely Hastings 
and Donald Nicholl, tells the moving story of a German Jewess of a 
devout family, who lost her faith, studied philosophy and became 
the assistant of the phenomenologist, Husserl, at Gottingen, was 
converted to the Catholic Faith through reading the autobiography 
of St Teresa of Avila, discovered St Thomas and translated his De 
Veritate into German, and, after a period of secondary teaching, 
joined the Carmelites at Cologne. To save her from the Nazis her 
superiors transferred her in 1938 to Holland; but after the German 
occupation of that country she was seized by the S.S. in reprisal for 
the Archbishop of Utrecht’s Pastoral denouncing the deportation of 
the Jews, and carried off to an unknown concentration camp in the 
East where her ultimate fate is not known with certainty. She was a 
most saintly soul, and the book concludes with instances of favours 
obtained through her intercession. The account here given of her 
philosophical and spiritual writings makes one wish for an adequate 
picture of her obviously wonderful mind. 


Max Josef Metzger. Priest and Martyr. By Lilian Stevenson. Pp. v +- 
149. (S.P.C.K. gs. 6d.) 


FATHER METZGER is well known in Germany as the founder of the 
Una Sancta Movement for peace and the restoration of Christian 
unity and of the Society of Christ the King, a religious community of 
men and women with lay associates, dedicated to charitable work. 
The Nazis condemned him as a traitor in 1944 and beheaded him. 
This book contains a short account of his life and of the two move- 
ments he founded and a selection of his writings during his imprison- 
ment—letters and poems. The translation of the letters and of the 
poems (done into English verse, with the German original) is excel- 
lent. One wonders if the author, who is not of Father Metzger’s 
Faith, reflects his mind quite adequately in this interesting but sad 
little book. 


The Grace of Guadalupe. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. Pp. xv +- 152. 
(Burns Oates. ros. 6d.) 

Tue story of Guadalupe needed to be retold (the only account 

in English has long been out of print), and it has found a mas- 
Vol. xxxvii 3B 
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terly narrator in the distinguished American convert novelist, Mrs. 
Parkinson Keyes. Lourdes and Fatima have obscured the glory of 
Guadalupe, on this side of the Atlantic at least. But Guadalupe has 
in its origin much in common with them: an unlettered recipient of 
our Lady’s favours, a barren hillside, and a miracle of roses to con- 
firm the genuineness of his story. The influence of Fatima in revivi- 
fying the faith and the national consciousness of modern Portugal 
recalls the formative influence of Guadalupe in the building up of 
the religious life and the nationhood of Mexico some four hundred 
years ago. Nor is it only in Mexico that Guadalupe has been a 
source and centre of religion and unity. The whole of Latin America 
has in varying degrees felt its influence; and, with the blessing of 
Pius XI, devotion to our Lady of Guadalupe has become a bond 
of union among all the Catholics, English-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking, of the entire continent. 

Mrs Keyes tells of the apparitions, the initial opposition of the 
Bishop of Mexico City, and the subsequent influence of Guadalupe. 
Difficulties of language and locale almost defeated her; but her 
patience and perseverance and her skill as a novelist have enabled 
her to achieve a most interesting narrative—clear, colourful and 
topical. The book contains eight beautiful, full-page illustrations. 


Prayer in Faith. By Janet Erskine Stuart. Edited by Mother L. 
Keppel. Pp. x ++ 277. (Sands. 12s. 6d.) 

Poems. By Janet Erskine Stuart. Edited by Maud Monahan. Pp. 
xiii ++ 59. (Sands. 6s.) 


Prayer in Faith was originally published in two volumes in 1936. 
It consists of thoughts, and occasional verses, for liturgical feasts and 
seasons. “Pointed and arresting,” the late Bishop Brown calls them 
in his short Foreword. They are always wise and sensible, often 
beautiful, and marked with a certain originality of idea and presen- 
tation. They will undoubtedly be most helpful to all who seek 
devotion through the liturgy. 

Poems is also a reprint, having first been published in 1924. 
Mother Stuart had the soul of a poet, and, if these verses sometimes 
show an unevenness of technique, that surely must be ascribed to 
the busy life she was compelled to lead ; she had no leisure to apply 
the Horatian file nor to thumb by night and day the Greek models. 
All the poems are religious, and are alive with the spirit of the 
writer: serene, though tried, strong in faith, and enriched with the 
gift of contemplative prayer. Certain stanzas have a rare quality of 
depth of feeling and insight, as the late Fr William Roche, S.J., 
points out in his wise and instructive Preface.  < 
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Philosophia Scholastica. Vol. 11: Psychologia, Theologia Naturalis, by 

Fr Xav. Calcagno, S.J. Pp. 503. (M. d’Auria, Naples.) 
Philosophia Naturalis. By Karl Frank, S.J. Pp. 225. (Herder, 

Freiburg.) 

Manuale Philosophiae. Vols. 1, 11, 111. By Giovanni di Napoli. Pp. 

34.7, 581, 564. (Marietti.) 

THEsE three text-books are all intended for use in seminaries and 
are written in Latin. Fr Calcagno’s work follows the usual lines of 
the traditional presentation of scholastic philosophy. It is divided 
into articles and theses and the sources quoted are for the most part 
scholastic manuals. In Psychology the author deals with the three 
degrees of life: vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual. He adopts 
traditional views and summarily refutes transformism. In natural 
theology he presents the five ways of St Thomas and deals with our 
knowledge of God’s nature. He believes that physical predetermina- 
tion is difficult to reconcile with human liberty and that the hypo- 
thesis of “‘scientia media”’ is necessary to an understanding of God’s 
knowledge of free human acts. 

Fr Frank’s book by contrast is more “advanced’’. His biblio- 
graphy includes a great number of books by recent writers, both 
scholastic and non-scholastic. His views on transformism or evolu- 
tion are less rigid than those of some scholastic writers. He asserts 
for instance (p. 215) that the Aypothesis which applies the general 
theory of organic evolution to the origin and evolution of the human 
body can be said to be scientifically probable. This does not of course 
imply a theory of evolution such as that put forward by Darwin and 
Lamarck, whom indeed Fr Frank explicitly attacks. He believes 
that a number of difficulties stand in the way of accepting the theory 
of prime matter as pure potency although in a general way he 
admits matter as the potential element in bodies—this matter how- 
ever being endowed with its own entitative act. The author through- 
out his work makes a serious effort to restate the conclusions of 
scholastic philosophy (particularly cosmology and psychology) in 
the light of the greater knowledge of the working of nature made 
available by the physical sciences, and while some of his conclusions 
will arouse opposition he is to be congratulated for having had the 
courage to deal with a problem which is urgent. 

Fr di Napoli’s three volumes are the first three of four in which 
eventually the whole of scholastic philosophy will be treated. It is 
the author’s intention to present the philosophy of St Thomas, not 
indeed as a closed system, but as applicable to and affected by the 
problems which have recently arisen due to the advances of scientific 
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investigation. His aim has been to avoid the extremes both of ex- 
treme brevity and tedious length. In this he has succeeded and the 
work should serve admirably as an elementary text-book for those 
wishing to acquire a clear knowledge of the outlines of scholastic 
philosophy. Within these limits the work can be recommended. Its 
arrangement is good and the author has been careful to avoid diffi- 
cult Latin expressions, convinced as he is that for young students 
philosophical thought is difficult enough without the added obstacle 
of complicated Latin constructions. The work is divided as follows: 
Vol. I: General introduction—Logic—Cosmology. Vol. II: Psy- 
chology—Gnoseology—Ontology. Vol. III: Rational Theology— 
Ethics—Pedagogy—Aesthetics—Historiology. The fourth volume, 
which has yet to appear, will contain a summary of the history of 
philosophy, a philosophical dictionary, a short description of the 
present-day state of philosophy both scholastic and non-scholastic, 
and the indices. 


Deus Dominus—Praelectiones Theodiceae. Two vols. By Revmus D. 
Emmanuel Gisquiére. Pp. 493; 511. (Beauchesne, Paris.) 


Tuis is a very full text-book on Natural Theology. The first volume 
deals with the existence of God, His essence and entitative attri- 
butes ; the second with the divine operations. The treatment follows 
the usual scholastic lines. One very pleasing feature of the book is 
that the author gives in an introductory section a full account of the 
various philosophic tendencies in regard to natural theology. This is 
a much better way of dealing with the views of adversaries than the 
one frequently followed of mentioning different opinions merely in 
the introductory notes to separate theses. Throughout the work due 
regard is paid to the views of other scholastics and controversial 
questions are dealt with objectively and reasonably. The author’s 
own views are not those of the so-called “‘strict Thomists”—he is 
disinclined to accept any physical predetermination ‘‘ad unum” and 
believes in “‘scientia media”, although ready to admit that the 
supposition of this kind of knowledge in God is far from providing 
an answer to all difficulties. The book deserves a full recommenda- 
tion as carefully and clearly written and fully orthodox. At the end 
of each volume there is an author’s index and an analytic table of 
contents—there is no subject index, an absence which will probably 
not be considered a grave defect in a work of this kind. 

G. E. 
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Sancti Aurelit Augustini . . . Sermones selecti duodeviginti quos ad fidem 
codicum recensuit, prolegomenis notisque instruxit. D. C. Lambot, 
O.S.B. Pp. 151. (Spectrum Publishers, Utrecht. 6.25 guilders.) 


Tuts volume is the first of a new series, Stromata patristica et medievalia, 
which is being edited by Christine Mohrmann and Johannes 
Quasten. The editors intend to provide students of colleges and 
universities with short texts for their work. There are already several 
such series: the Florilegium patristicum of Bonn comes immediately to 
mind. An additional series is, however, always welcome; there is 
not yet a sufficient supply of handy texts, and each series has its own 
character and emphasis which give it a special usefulness. 

It would be difficult to think of any collection that has begun 
more auspiciously. This first fascicule is one that will not only be of 
great use to students, but also draw the attention of all scholars. 
Dom C. Lambot, carrying on the work of Dom G. Morin, has been 
engaged for a long time in the preparation of a critical edition of the 
sermons of Saint Augustine. Some years have still to elapse before 
his task is finished, but in the meantime he has given here, as a 
sample, the edited text of eighteen of the sermons. Besides the text 
with variant readings, there are brief notes at the head of each ser- 
mon, giving the occasion of it when this is known and details con- 
cerning the manuscript tradition. An introduction gives a concise 
general account of the transmission of Augustine’s sermons. 

The name of Mile Christine Mohrmann, well known for her 
writings on Christian Latin, naturally leads one to expect a stress 
on the linguistic aspect in the choice of texts for the series. Certainly, 
in this respect, the sermons of Augustine are of exceptional value 
He adapted himself to the common idiom of the people ; as he him- 
self put it: ‘‘Melius est reprehendant nos grammatici quam non 
intelligant populi.” His discourses are therefore a rich source of our 
knowledge of the constructions and vocabulary in current use at that 
time. 

The sermons chosen are also interesting in themselves. It is a 
good selection, which illustrates the different styles of the preacher, 
varying according to the occasion and the matter. It should serve 
well to lead priests and students to a better appreciation of the Saint 
as a preacher—to show that there was more in his preaching than 
jugglery with numbers. 


Christian Denominations. By Konrad Algermissen. Pp. v. + 1051. 
(Herder. 56s.) 

Tue value and importance of a knowledge of the history, beliefs, and 

life of the various Christian bodies do not need any emphasis. For 
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that reason, this American translation of a work that, in the original 
German, has become the standard one in the field is most opportune. 
Father Grundner, the translator, has accomplished his difficult task 
well, and the student and the general reader now have, in English, a 
substantial and competent work as a guide in this complex subject- 
matter. 

While the length gives some indication of the range, the title 
perhaps conceals the profundity of the treatment. The volume con- 
tains much more than a statistical and superficial description of the 
many Christian denominations, as a brief outline of its structure will 
reveal. The author divides the work into five parts. The first and 
introductory part is a short exposition of Catholic doctrine on the 
Church, which gives an account of its essential character and func- 
tions. The next section is more lengthy. It is headed “The Catholic 
Church”, and describes with some fullness the history, the doctrine, 
and the life of the true Church of Christ. In the third part the 
separated churches of the East are considered, the greater space 
naturally being given to Orthodoxy. Here too the author does not 
stay on the surface, but penetrates into the intimate doctrinal out- 
look and life of these communions. Protestantism forms the subject 
of the fourth section, and the multiplicity of movements and sects to 
be treated gives this part more of the characteristics normally ex- 
pected in a book with its title. Nevertheless the deeper aspects are 
not neglected, and one may especially note the careful analysis of 
Luther’s own religious views and outlook. The last part is devoted to 
the question of reunion. The history of the various attempts at re- 
union is narrated, and sound principles for future activity are 
enunciated. 

The thoroughness and completeness of the work must evoke sin- 
cere admiration. The adequate index provided means that the work 
can be consulted as an encyclopaedia in these matters. Mistakes and 
defects of treatment are indeed inevitable in a book of this character, 
and a fair number could be listed. These, however, do not impair the 
general accuracy and reliability of its information. Moreover, de- 
spite its encyclopaedic character, many will read it through with 
profit. This makes one the more regret that, especially in the his- 
torical passages, readability has been sometimes sacrificed in order 
to list details that are relatively unimportant. A certain lack of 
attractiveness and originality is also apparent in the very full account 
of Catholic doctrine. The order of the manuals is followed step by 
step, and this produces the effect of a tabulated summary. Though 
more difficult to achieve, a fresh approach would have brought out 
more clearly the richness and innermost spirit of Catholic teaching. 
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However, a work so wide and varied in its content can easily be 
criticized. It remains true that the substantial success of the author 
is beyond doubt or denial. It is to be recommended to all seeking the 
knowledge that is the only solid basis for a true sympathy between 
the different Christian communions. 





Cc. D. 
A Prospect of Cities. Studies Towards a History of Town Planning. By 
Cecil Stewart. (Longmans. 255.) 

TuHoucH Town Planning is one of the latest sciences (and arts) that 
now insistently claim attention, Mr Stewart, in his endeavour to 
interest the general reader, takes him back to the remote origins of 
his subject on the shores of the Aegean and the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. From the Ionian city-colony of Priene we pass, as on a flying 
visit, over Venta Silurum (Caerwent), over Byzantium transformed 
by Constantine into the new imperial capital, over the Bastides of 
Aquitaine and their equivalents, Flint, Conway, Caernarvon and 
Beaumaris, planted by Edward I to curb the Welsh, to Palma 
Nuova in Dalmatia, to Richelieu, created de toutes piéces by the car- 
dinal, and to Versailles, Louis XIV’s sumptuous monument to his 
own glory. England naturally receives special attention and after an 
interesting digression on Hereford as the most typical of mediaeval 
cities, we come to Saltaire, built between 1853 and 1870 by the in- 
dustrial patriarch Titus Salt on the banks of the River Aire, to 
Bournville, Port Sunlight and Letchworth Garden City. Treatment 
of all this matter in fewer than two hundred pages is necessarily 
rapid but lucidity is achieved with the aid of copieus and excellent 
illustrations of every kind. The chain of thinkers and designers is a 
long one and it connects Hippodamus, who made the first gridiron 
plan for Priene, with Vitruvius, with Galeazzo Alessi, who circa 
1550 drove his straight Strada Nuova through the narrow alleys of 
Genoa, with Scamozzi who planned Palma Nuova, with Bernard 
Palissy who, with his straight avenues for cannon fire, so explicitly 
anticipated Napoleon III and Baron Haussman, with Le Vau, Le 
Brun and Le Nétre who wrought for Le Roi Soleil, with Héré who 
laid out Nancy for Stanislaus Leszczynski in full eighteenth-century 
classicism, and with Salt’s firm of Lockwood and Mawson who, 
according to the Bradford Observer, ‘“‘were equally at home in the 
Gothic style and the Classic and borrowed features with the same 
facility from Gothic Venice and Renaissance Bologna”. So we come 
at last to zoning and greenbelts and the lore of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. 
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The least satisfactory element is the attempt to connect the 
chosen episodes by rapid summaries of the intervening periods of 
European history ; but failure in this almost impossible task does not 
outweigh the value and attractiveness of a well-written and beauti- 
fully produced book. 


Famous Shrines of Our Lady. Vol. 11. H. M. Gillett. (Samuel Walker. 

155.) 

Havinc already described thirty celebrated shrines, Mr Martin 
Gillett here records the results of his heroic pursuit of his task; 
twenty-seven of the less known centres of devotion to our Lady have 
now been visited ; seven in Belgium, six in Italy, four in France, four 
in Holland, three in Germany, with Guadalupe in Mexico, Cap de 
la Madeleine in Canada, and America’s National Shrine, not yet 
completed at Washington, D.C. Some of them are accessible and 
popular, e.g. our Lady of Boulogne or Montallegro near Rapallo; 
but going to Bonaria in Sardinia was not so comfortable. 

In every case there is a page illustration of the statue venerated. 
Some of these Madonnas are as pleasing as they are interesting 
iconographically, and only one of them (Notre Dame de I’Osier, 
Vinay, near Grenoble) is definitely modern. Four of them are Black 
Madonnas; at Montenero (Livorno) a mysterious history is related 
of a quasi-Byzantine picture that is almost an eikon. 

There is a Foreword by the Apostolic Delegate to Great Britain 
and a stately dedication in Latin to the Holy Father. 


Catholicisme: Hier: Aujourd’hui: Demain. Vol. II. Part 12. Dufour- 
Eléphantine. (Letouzey et Ané. Paris.) 

Tue general reader will find in the present instalment valuable dis- 
quisitions on Eglise, Eglise et Etat and Ecoles and useful information 
on Edifices du Culte. The student of Scripture will probably turn first 
to Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus, the student of History to the Edict of 
Nantes. The most unexpected article is that on Ecce Homo which is 
discussed under two aspects : the exact meaning to be attached to the 
words of Pilate and the representation of the subject in Art. 


Be 
L’Assomption de Notre Dame. By R-J. Hesbert, O.S.B., and E. 
Bertaud, O.S.B. Tome I: Des Origines au XVIé siécle (Biblio- 
théque spirituelle du Chrétien Lettré). 8°, pp. xx ++ 428. (Paris, 
Plon, 1952. Price ggo fr.) 
Tuis volume is a collection of extracts from the Fathers, from 
liturgies of all rites, and from later poetical writings, concerned with 
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the Assumption of our Lady. The period covered is from the seventh 
to the sixteenth century. Two Benedictine monks of the Solesmes Con- 
gregation planned its publication when the Holy Father announced 
his intention, on 15 August, 1950, of defining the dogma of the 
Assumption in the near future, for they were convinced of the utility 
of a book which should contain all the principal texts in which 
Christian Tradition came to affirm more and more clearly the 
destiny of the body and soul of the Mother of God. It is wonderful 
to see how, beginning from the tiny kernel of the initial Tradition 
which must necessarily have come from God through the Apostles, 
Catholic thought found its expression, first somewhat timidly and 
later more firmly (especially since the institution in the seventh cen- 
tury of the feast of the ““Dormitio”’), with regard to the fact of the 
Assumption. It culminated in the formulation of the reasons why our 
Lord raised His Mother to Heaven, where her body and soul enjoy 
an eminent glory beside Her Divine Son. 

It is interesting to note, a propos of a recent discussion in THE 
Ciercy REviEw (1952, XX XVII, pp. 12, 189, 258, 318) that most 
of the texts in this book state that our Lady truly died, was raised 
from the dead shortly afterwards, and then taken to Paradise. 

As ancient texts about the Assumption are so numerous, it was 
necessary to make a selection. Only authentic texts, of a certain 
literary value, have been chosen. The apocryphal writings, properly 
so called, have been excluded, but their influence on later writers 
is recognized. More than fifty texts have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and each of them is introduced to the reader in the 
historical context of the period and doctrinal atmosphere in which 
the author lived. It is no small achievement thus to have assembled 
the texts intelligibly and to have presented them in a faithful and 
readable French translation. Several of them were previously inac- 
cessible, and the idiom of certain lengthy Oriental phrases must 
have presented considerable difficulty to the translators. 

While the book is written primarily for the intelligent layman, 
it will also be useful to the professor and student of Positive Theology. 
When the second volume appears (containing texts from the seven- 
teenth to the twentieth century) it will contain numerous tables and 
indices for the whole work. 

Louis Brou, O.S.B. 
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Mahler: Das Lied von der Erde (Bruno Walter—Vienna Philhar- 
monic—K. Ferrier and J. Patzak), LXT 2721, 2722. Symphony 
IV (Van Beinum—Concertg. Amsterdam—Margaret Ritchie), 
LXT 2718. Beethoven: Symphony IX (Kleiber—Vienna Phil- 
harmonic—H. Gueden, S. Wagner, A. Dermota, L. Weber), 
LXT 2725, 2726. Vaughan Williams: Fantasia on a Theme by 
Tallis (A. Collins—New Symphony Orchestra), LXT 2699. 
(Each 12 inch, 39s. 6d.) 


Tue theme of the songs in Das Lied, free translations from the 
Chinese and sufficiently unified to come within Mahler’s wide idea 
of a symphony, resembles in part the outlook of Ecclesiastes, the 
emptiness of earthly life notwithstanding its many beauties and 
attractions, Dunkel ist das Leben, ist das Tod. There is a melancholy 
charm, enhanced by Kathleen Ferrier’s beautiful voice, in the whole 
set, which is excellently recorded apart from one or two strident 
passages. Bruno Walter is said to have described this as his best 
recording. Mahler—like Beethoven a “nine symphonies” man— 
favoured a choral element in more than one. The fourth and most 
popular has, for its central notion, a child’s idea of heaven, and since 
we must all be children to enter therein, this musical setting cannot 
fail to be of interest for its simple and childlike invention of themes, 
all leading up to the last movement excellently sung by Margaret 
Ritchie: ‘Wir geniessen die himmlischen Freuden.” Unfortunately 
the words are not printed on the sleeve, but the whole text in 
German and English of Das Lied von der Erde is obtainable from the 
publisher and adds immeasurably to one’s enjoyment of the music. 

With Beethoven’s Choral Symphony we are on more familiar 
ground; opinion will always be divided about its success as a 
musical “profession of faith”, and some find it too long. It is to be 
judged, presumably, on the choral conclusion, skilfully introduced 
to dispel the somewhat barbaric orchestral introduction to the voices. 
Possessing the words and the whole of this movement on one side 
makes it possible to discover by repetition the full meaning of a 
musical setting to what is, in effect, an Ode of Schiller’s expressing 
the idea of reaching joy through sorrow, and dwelling as a climax 
on Heaven and the love of God. Purely spiritual and very different 
from Mahler’s idea, the optimism of Beethoven is splendidly caught 
in this excellent recording. Beethoven, owing to complete deafness, 
never heard this symphony; neither did Mahler, owing to his death 
at the age of forty-eight, ever hear Das Lied von der Erde. 
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The Theme of Tallis appears as n. 92 in the English Hymnal 
edited by Vaughan Williams in 1906, where it is noted that the 
hymn should be attempted only by good choirs; it fits the metre of 
Rock of Ages amongst other hymns. An organ-like sonority and 
splendour is reproduced on this fine record, and the disc also con- 
tains the composer’s Greensleeves Fantasia and two of Elgar’s works 
for strings. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Latin Liturcy 


(THe Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, pp. 137, 314, 377-8, 575, 639) 


Canon A. S. E. Burrett writes: 

It is a difficult thing to compare the values of Latin and ver- 
nacular Liturgy, as none of us have as yet had experience of the 
latter. The tendency seems to be to prejudge the question in favour 
of an all-Latin Liturgy just for this reason and because Catholics are 
naturally conservative. I have recently had an experience which 
indicates what good might be done were some vernacular to be intro- 
duced into the liturgy. We have just had, in Portsmouth Cathedral, 
a “Layfolks’ Week”, given by the inventor of such “‘Weeks”’, Father 
Clifford Howell. In his eight Evening Services the congregation take 
part in community praying, using carefully selected and translated 
matter from the Church’s liturgical books. These services were all 
well attended, in spite of the exceptionally bad weather during half 
of the week, and were enthusiastically approved by all classes of 
people in the congregation. Each morning there was a Community 
Mass of the types called ““Dialogue Mass” or ‘‘Missa Dialogata’’ by 
Father Howell in his article in the October CLeErcy Review. In 
these Masses our school children and many adults took their part. 
Each day, the simpler responses were answered by the congregation 
in Latin; the Ordinary of the Mass (as sung at High Mass) was 
recited by all, some days in Latin and some days in English. The 
Proper was read out, at the appropriate times, in skilfully simplified 
English which gave every child the opportunity of understanding it 
and profiting by it. Some of the Missal prayers at the Offertory and 
other parts of the Mass were read out by all from the Stedman 
Missal. 
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I went round the school afterwards, and sought the reactions of 
both teachers and children, and found that all, without exception, 
had gained a fuller appreciation of the Mass from the use of Father 
Howell’s methods. They hoped that we would continue to use these 
methods at children’s Masses. 

The injunction of the Council of Trent, that the sacred rites 
should be explained to the people, is frequently mentioned in corres- 
pondence on the language of the liturgy. We must remember, how- 
ever, that the Church has spoken on the liturgy since Trent, notably 
by the mouths of the Popes of the twentieth century, and these say 
that (besides through instruction) we must draw the true Christian 
spirit from its primary and indispensable source, which is active par- 
ticipation in the liturgy. The kind of active participation we have 
experienced here during that one week has done more than many 
months of classroom or pulpit instruction could do. I think that if 
these methods could be tried out over a period of years, in all 
churches, their value would be recognized, and we should not want 
to drop them, and I submit that the fundamental solution to Father 
Fitzsimons’s problem on Lapsation is contained in Father Howell’s 
article on Community Mass. 


Wuy ADOLESCENTS LAPSE 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, p. 602) 


The Rev. S. F. Webb, S.J., writes: 

I believe every parish priest and teacher in a Catholic Infant 
School—south of the Wash at any rate—would corroborate what 
Father John Fitzsimons writes in your October number: “It is the 
experience of teachers in Infant Schools that three out of every four 
children who arrive cannot make the Sign of the Cross and in fact 
know next to nothing about the Faith. The consequence is that the 
superstructure is being built on a void. .. . Parents must be shown 
that they cannot abdicate [their] responsibility.” 

One imagines many mothers in every parish saying to them- 
selves : ““The teachers will look after the children’s religious instruc- 
tion when they go to school. They know how to do it better than I 
do.”” Meanwhile that precious early pre-school training during a 
child’s most impressionable years is lost and the religious education 
of the child is handicapped from the start. 

Surely this irresponsibility on the part of so many mothers in 
every parish lies at the root of the trouble of adolescent lapsing. 
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Normally the mother alone can fulfil it. There is no substitute. I 
believe many who neglect it would not do so if they knew how to go 
about it. Our Lady’s Catechists have recently produced a Primary 
Course of instruction for small children. Each of the six booklets in 
the series is written in language which an average child between 
three and six could easily understand. Each booklet contains six 
instructions and is suitably illustrated in colour with an excellent 
introduction explaining to the mother what to do and what not to 
do. These booklets have obviously been written by somebody who 
has had extensive experience in handling small children. This is 
Nature’s and therefore the best way of educating the very young. 
Each booklet costs 1s. 6d. and can be obtained from Miss M. Devitt, 


Tenth House, Oxted, Surrey. They have been a real help to mothers 
in my parish. 


THe PERIopD oF Low FERTILITY 


(THe CLercy Review, 1952, XX XVII, pp. 237, 316, 383, 510, 638) 


Father Diamond, S.J., writes: 


I have read with close attention the arguments adduced by 
Father Bonnar (cf. THE CLercy Review, August and October 1952) 


in the present discussion on this subject, but I must confess that as 
yet I remain unconvinced. The precise question at issue is whether 
the exclusive use of the period of low fertility can ever involve a 
serious sin against the virtue of conjugal chastity. Father Bonnar 
maintains that in itself the exclusive use of the period of low fertility 
will never amount to more than a venial sin of selfishness, and, 
further, that, if there is serious sin in its use, this is by reason of the 
transgression of some other virtue connected with married life to 
which the exclusive use of the period of low fertility almost inevitably 
leads. Father Bonnar claims that this view is supported by the words 
of the Holy Father in his address to Italian midwives on 29 October, 
1951 (cf. translation in THE CLERGY Review, December 1951, pp. 
379-91—from which all quotations are taken). I do not think that 
this document can bear such an interpretation, and for the following 
reasons : 

(i) Throughout the whole section of the address in which the 
Holy Father deals with the use of the period of low fertility (cf. THE 
CLiercy Review, loc. cit., pp. 388-90) he considers its morality 
solely in relation to ‘‘the consummation of the natural act and its 
further natural consequences’’, and the only natural consequence to 
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which he explicitly refers is the primary one of procreation. Never 
once, it seems to me, does he explicitly consider its morality in rela- 
tion to the effects that such a practice may have on the well-being 
of married life in general. (I shall deal later with the long quotation 
which Father Bonnar puts forward in contradiction of this.) His 
whole mind is to discover whether the exclusive use of the period 
of low fertility accords with the ordered use of the generative 
faculty, the primary purpose of which—and, indeed, the primary 
duty entailed in the privilege of its use—is to fulfil the obligation 
imposed by marriage “‘of providing for the conservation of the 
human race’’. Thus the Holy Father is seen to be considering the 
morality of the use of the period of low fertility in relation to con- 
jugal chastity, that is, in relation to the ordered use of the generative 
faculty in marriage. Since this is the whole tenor of this section of 
the address, it is surely only reasonable to interpret any phrase or 
sentence, which admits of more than one meaning, in the light of 
what is clearly in the Holy Father’s mind. 

(ii) The Holy Father points out that what is, or may be, wrong 
with the exclusive use of the period of low fertility is not that the 
act is vitiated ex parte obiecti (sc. “the parties,” he says, “are not 
offending against the nature of the act”), but that ex parte finis 
operantis of the parties there is fault, and this precisely because 
“constantly and deliberately . . . to shirk the primary duty it (sc. mar- 
riage) imposes” is positively to frustrate the primary end of marriage 
—‘“‘the conservation of the human race’’. But positively to flout the 
primary end of marriage in this way is a disordered use of the 
specific act of the married state—the use of the generative faculty, 
and is therefore a sin against conjugal chastity. 

(iii) That such a sin can be serious, follows, it would seem, from 
the Holy Father’s statement that such a deliberate and exclusive 
use of the period of low fertility “would be to sin against the very 
meaning of married life’’ (“‘un peccare contro il senso stesso della vita 
coniugale’”’). Father Bonnar objects that the word “‘senso” does not 
mean “‘nature” and that the phrase ‘“‘contro il senso stesso della vita 
coniugale”’ refers only to a transgression of the “‘secondary”’ virtues 
connected with married life. I agree that the words “senso” and 
“vita coniugale’’ are not by themselves precise and are susceptible of 
more or less strict senses. They must therefore be understood in their 
context, which is the relation of the use of the period of low fertility 
to the primary natural consequence of the continued use of the 
generative faculty. Is it really reasonable to conclude that, after a 
lengthy consideration of the relation of the use of the period of low 
fertility to the “primary duty”’ of married persons, the Holy Father 
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means to assert that consistently and deliberately to shirk this duty 
is no transgression of conjugal chastity, but only may be (Father 
Bonnar admits that the connexion is not a necessary one) a violation 
of, for example, mutual love and charity? If this is really the Holy 
Father’s meaning we might justly expect that he would rather 
expatiate on the consequences of this “‘life-pattern’”’—to use Father 
Bonnar’s phrase for those who make exclusive use of the period of 
low fertility—to married life in general, than confine himself to a 
consideration of this “‘life-pattern” in relation to the sexual faculty 
and the primary obligation assumed by the marriage contract of 
rearing children. It is important, too, I think, to notice that senso 
does not stand alone but is strengthened by stesso, and so means, not 
just “the sense” in general, but “the very sense’ and very essence 
of married life. 

(iv) Finally, Father Bonnar considers (cf. his letter in the August 
number of THE CLerGy Review) those who make exclusive use of 
the period of low fertility to be in precisely the same position as 
those who practise complete abstention. The Holy Father, however, 
makes a clear distinction between them, and this, I suggest, gives 
us an important clue as to the precise meaning of the phrase 
“vita coniugale” and the sentence “‘non pud derivare che da un falso 
apprezzamento della vita e da motivi estranei alle rette norme etiche” (“can 
be based only on a false outlook on life or on motives that are 
foreign to true ethical standards”)—upon the interpretation of 
which Father Bonnar comments in his second letter (cf. October, 
Tue CLercy REVIEW). 

The distinction between those who exclusively use the period of 
low fertility and those who practise complete abstention is clearly 
implied in the assertion of the Holy Father that it is “upon the parties 
who make use of this right by the specific act of their state” that 
“nature and the Creator impose the function of providing for the 
conservation of the human race”’: he does not impose the obligation 
on those who do not use the right. Now, as the Holy Father con- 
tinues, it is precisely those who use the right and seek constantly to evade 
the duty that accompanies it who sin against “married life’. Thus 
the sin is essentially connected with the ordered use of the generative 
faculty, and is, therefore, against conjugal chastity. If the sin against 
married life (vita coniugale) refers in general to drunkenness, excessive 
gambling or other violations of the secondary virtues connected 
with the married state, why in the context exclude those who practise 
complete. abstention? Surely drunkenness and gambling would be 
equally sinful in them? 

The same interpretation would, it seems to me, be equally 
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applicable to the phrase “‘non pud derivare che da un falso apprezzamento 
della vita e da motivi estranei alle rette norme etiche’’ (“can be based only 
on a false outlook on life or on motives that are foreign to true 
ethical standards’), which Father Bonnar cites as confirming his 
opinion. It is just those, says the Holy Father, who “avoid habitually 
the fecundity of their union while continuing to give full satisfaction to 
their SENSUAL desires’’—a clear exclusion of those who practise 
complete abstention—who have ‘“‘a false outlook on life” or act “‘on 
motives that are foreign to true ethical standards”. These two 
phrases are by themselves quite general, it is true, but the context 
surely narrows down their meaning considerably. There are many 
forms of “‘false outlook on life”, but the particular false outlook to 
which the Holy Father refers in his allocution is the outlook which 
misconceives and seeks to evade the primary end of marriage; simi- 
larly, there are as many kinds of ethical standards as there are 
virtues, but the particular ethical standard with which the Holy 
Father is concerned in all this part of his allocution is the duty 
incumbent on those married people who use their marriage rights 
so to use them as to provide for the conservation of the human race. 
How, then, escape the conclusion that it is a violation of the virtue 
of conjugal chastity that is involved? 

In conclusion, it seems to me that these reasons are good and 
cogent. For them, and for other reasons too, I am more and more 
drawn to agree with the growing number of moralists who hold that 
the exclusive and continued use of the period of low fertility, without 
any justifying reason, amounts to grave matter precisely as an abuse 
of marriage—and therefore as a sin against conjugal chastity. Almost 
every phrase here needs further development and explanation, but 
this letter is already too long. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Index to be supplied with the January (1953) issue will 
cover the whole of the present year. 
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The Book of The Saviour 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 18/- net 
Illustrated 

‘The variety of contributors, from Cynewulf to Arnold Lunn, is 
sufficient indication of the range of Sheed & Ward’s enterprise, and 
this latest selection, fortified by excellent illustrations and useful 
‘theological appendixes’, should prove one of the most acceptable of 
this year’s Christmas presents.” Blackfriars 


Saints for Now 


Edited by Clare Boothe Luce 16/- net 

Illustrated 

“Saints for Now is a good anthology ... Mrs. Luce’s selection is catholic 

in the extreme and her contributors include Rebecca West and 

Barbara Ward as well as Paul Gallico and Bruce Marshall. But the 

best study of sanctity is the last: Karl Stern on St. Thécése of Lisieux.” 
Yorkshire Observer 


Saint Benedict 
Joseph Labre 


By Agnes de la Gorce 10/6 net 


‘This is not just another life of the beggar saint. It is the life... 
Agnes de la Gorce writes with a charm and understanding of the saint 
that makes him live in the imagination.” 

Catholic Herald 


The Surprise 
By G. K. Chesterton 5/- net 


i 


With a Preface by Dorotuy L. SAYERS 
Anyone who has ever liked anything by Chesterton will certainly like 
this play—and that includes most people. It’s really an ideal small 
Christmas gift. 

SHEED & WARD LTD. 
110-I1] FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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A new publication 


The 
Westminster 
Year Book 


1953 


Published with the full authority of 
The Cardinal Archbishop 


A Year Book for the Archdiocese of Westminster 
is being published for the first time. It is an official 
publication, with the full authority of the Cardinal 
Archbishop, and the editorial contents were written 
and compiled at Archbishop’s House. In addition 
to full details of the clergy of the diocese, parishes, 
churches, confraternities, societies, clubs, etc., 
there are articles on subjects of current interest, a 
diocesan progress report on the past year, obituary 
notices of recently deceased priests, a Kalendar of 
the London Martyrs of 1535-1681 and much other 
interesting information. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A GUIDE FOR 
CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


B 
M. T. Marnane, M.A., H.Dip.Ed. 
With a Preface by Most Rev. John C. 
McQuaid, D.D., Archtis.op of 
Dublin, Primate of Ireland 


A detailed and illuminating treatise 
on every aspect of a teacher’s activity. 
9s. 6d., postage 4d. 


THIS IS 
CHRISTIANITY 


By 
Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. 


A collection of immensely popular 
spiritual essays cn the cares and 
trivialities of everyday life. 

9s. 6d., postage 4d. 


DON FRANCISCO 


The Story of St. Francis Xavier 


By 
Mary Purcell 


A companion volume to the author’s 
story of Ste. Jeanne d’Arc, The Halo on 
the Sword. 12s. 6d., postage 6d. 


CALL ON XAVIER 


| St. Francis Xavier and His Novena 


By 
Rev. Edward O‘Connor, S.J. 


Describes many incidents in the life 
of the Saint and the origin and efficacy 
of the age-old devotion, the Novena of 
Grace. 3s., posiage 2d. 


ST. JOHN OF GOD 


Bro. Norbert McMahon 


Whether regarded from the human or 
spiritual standpoint the life-story of St. 
John of God is an amazing one in 
which fact throws fiction into the shade. 

8s. 6d., postage 4d. 
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The Ruling Few 


SIR DAVID KELLY, G.C.M.G. 


The author of these important memoirs has been British Ambas- 

sador to Argentina, Turkey and Soviet Russia, as well as having 

held many other diplomatic posts in different parts of the world. 

“Brilliant. . . . An important and memorable book.”—Sir 

Robert Bruce Lockhart in the Sunday Times. 
Recommended by the Book Society 

450 pages. Illustrated. 255. 


Francis Thompson and 
Wilfrid Meynell 


VIOLA MEYNELL 


“For anyone who cares at all for Francis Thompson’s mind and 
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